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Agriculture is the most healthy, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.— WASHINGTON. 
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THE OSAGE ORANGE FOR HEDGES. 


Tuer Osage orange (Maclura aurantiaca), known 
also, by the names of “‘ Osage apple,” “‘ bow wood,” 
and bots d’arc, is indigenous to Arkansas, Texas, 
and Upper Missouri, and may be safely cultivated 
for hedges or ornament wherever the Isabella grape 
vine will thrive and mature its fruit in open air. Ts 
its natural habitat, the Osage orange forms a beau- 
tiful, deciduous-leaved tree, often growing to a height 
of 25 to 30 feet, with a trunk from 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter; and in very favorable situations, it 
sometimes attains double these dimensions. The 
general appearance of this tree greatly resembles 
that of the common orange; and when we viewthe 
beauty and splendor of its dark, shining foliage, 
large, golden fruit, and the numerous, sharp spines, 
which the branches present, we are strongly im- 


wood, leaves, and fruit, consists of a milky fluid, of 
an acrid or insipid taste, which soon dries, on ex- 
posure to the air, and contains a considerable pro- 
portion of an elastic gum. The fruit, however, in 
open culture, does not ripen its seeds north of 
Philadelphia. 

The most important use to which the Osage 
orange can be applied, is, for the formation of 
hedges ; and there is no plant, in our estimation. 
better adapted for this purpose, in any part of the 
country, where this tree will thrive. Apprehensions 
have been expressed, by some, that, from its rapid 
growth, it will soon become too large for live 
hedges, which, it is thought will not endure for a 
great length of time. This, however, remains yet 
to be proved. We have no doubt, in our own 
minds, that, if a judicious system be pursued, in 
trimming and heading down, they will serve an 
excellent purpose for twenty, and perhaps thirty 
years; for there are hedges of this plant in the 








Vicinity of Cincinnati, which are ten years old, and 


have thus far proved perfectly hardy, very uni- 
form, neat, and handsome in their appearance, and 
free from the attacks of insects or disease. 

The Osage orange may readily be propagated by 
seeds, from which it will grow sufficiently large in 
three years to forma hedge. It succeeds best on 
land moderately rich, such, for instance, as _ wil! 
produce good Indian corn; but it will grow in 
almost any soil that is not too moist. The line of 
ground, intended for a hedge, should first be dug and 
well pulverized, say from 12 to 15 inches deep, and 
2 feet wide, along the centre of which the 
plants may be set at a distance of one foot apart. 

The seeds, before sowing, should be soaked in 
water, in a warm room, for four or five days; or 
they may be mixed with equal parts, by measure, 
of sand, and exposed a few weeks, in open boxes, * 
to wintry weather, on the sunny side of a building, 
in order to freeze and thaw. It is preferable 


to sow them early in the spring, in a garden.’ 


or nursery, where they will shortly germinate and 
form young plants. These should carefully be 
weeded or an during the first season’s growth, 
and transplanted in the hedge line in the month of 
March or April of the following year. 


CULTIVATION OF ONIONS.—No. 1. 


As the common onion (Allium cepa), forms one 
of the principal crops of the kitchen garden and is 
somewhat extensively cultivated in the field for the 
supply of our home markets, as well as those of the 
West Indies and elsewhere, it is important to know 
what kinds are most profitable to raise, their adap- 
tation to particular markets, and the best modes of 
cultivation. For it is a well-established fact, that 
its mild or strong qualities depend more on climate 
and cultivation than to any inherent property of the 
onion itself; as those grown in Spain, Portu 
Madeira, Teneriffe, &c., are more benignant in their 
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nature than those cultivated either in the northern 
parts of Europe or of the United States. 

Furthermore, the inhabitants of warmer climates, 
as in the tropics, who generally require their meats 
and soups highly seasoned, prefer onions of the 
strongest flavor; while those of the more temper- 
ate and colder regions, who more frequently eat 
them served up with melted butter or white sauce, 
seek the opposite property, mild and sweet. Hence 
_ the importance of selecting varieties for cultivation, 
that are best suited for any particular market or use. 

Varieties —There are a multitude of varieties or 
sorts of onions in cultivation, among which, the 
following are recommended :— 

1. Blood-Red Strasburg, or Weathersfield, a 
very hardy variety, of medium size, inclining to 
flat, valued for its long keeping and strong flavor. 
If is extensively cultivated in the eastern states for 
export to the West Indies and elsewhere. 

2. Large Yellow Strasburg, of an oval form, in- 
clining to flat, and of a strong flavor. It is hardy, 
productive, and keeps well, on which account it is 
highly prized. 

3. Silver-Skinned, or New England White, a flat 
variety, of medium size, esteemed for its delicate 
flavor, and is much used for pickling. This onion 
usually sells inthe New York markets for prices 
one fourth higher than any other variety. 

4. White Spanish, Portugal, or Lisbon—very 
large, globular in form, mild in flavor, but will not 
keep well beyond the end of autumn or early 
winter. 

There are several other kinds of onions more or 
less cultivated, but none of them, in point of profit, 
will excel those described above. 

The Welsh onion (Allium fistulosum), is said to 
be a native of Siberia, and is most hardy in its na- 
ture. This species is a perennial, forming little or 
no bulb, dying down to the root, in winter, and put- 
ting forth new stalks every spring: whereas, all 
other cultivated sorts never endure beyond the sum- 
mer of the second year. The Welsh onion is 
usually propagated by seeds, sown in September, 
and when grown, are used as a salad early the next 
spring. 

The potato, or under-ground onion (Allium tu- 
berosum), which produces no seeds in a cultivated 
state, is a most hardy, prolific species, very mild 
in its quality, and possesses the advantage of per- 
fectly ripening its roots several weeks earlier than 
any other kind: It is propagated by planting the 
bulbs, in March or April, in rows eighteen inches 
apart, three inches below the surface, and six inches 
asunder, from bulb to bulb. The plants may be 
weeded and earthed up, as with potatoes, as they 
continue to grow ; and, in the course of the sum- 
mer, a quantity of new bulbs will be formed on 
each parent root, which may be used like those of 
the common kinds. 

The tree, or bulb-topped onion (Allium prolife- 
yum), is said to have originated in Canada, where 
the climate is too cold for onions to flower aud seed. 
The root, or bulb, when planted in the ground, 
throws up a stalk similar to that of the common 
onion the second season of its growth ; but, instead of 
bearing seeds, it produces numerous small bulbs, 
in or among the umbel of flowers, which, if planted 
in the spring, will increase in size, and form toler- 


ably good onions, while the stalk supplies a suc- 
cession of bulbs for the next year’s planting. 

General Culture-—The soil most congenial to 
the growth of the onion, in general, is a deep, mel- 
low loam, resting ona dry bottom; and however 
rich it may be, it requires more or less manure for 
every crop. Although this vegetable is an excep- 
tion in the rotation of crops, and the same ground 
has been known annually to produce abundantly 
for forty or fifty years, it is deemed preferable, in 
cropping the kitchen garden, to succeed celery, as 
the soil in that state is thoroughly pulverized, and 
usually contains a considerable quantity of unspent 
manure. But even in this case, it is necessary to 
add a liberal coat of the best fermented dung. 

Previous to sowing, the ground should be well 
prepared by digging or plowing, and afterwards 
thoroughly levelled with a harrow or rake. A 
liberal dressing of very old barn-yard, or pig-sty 
manure, should then be slightly worked in, and the 
ground raked even and compressed by a roller, or 
patted with a hoe; for, experience has shown, that 
the more the onion grows above the surface, the 
finer and better it will keep. The earlier this work 
is done in the spring, the better it will be for the 
crop; and in no case should the sowing be de- 
layed beyond the middle of April or the first of May. 

The ground being thus prepared, may next be 
divided into beds four feet wide, with one-foot alleys 
between, for garden culture, and then marked off in 
shallow drills, from seven to twelve inches apart, 
into which the seed may be thinly sown (say, half 
an inch apart), and firmly trodden in with the foot. 
Next, a small quantity of fine earth, from the 
alleys, may be sprinkled over the seed, and finally 
evened with a coarse-toothed rake. For field cul- 
ture, where many acres are to be seeded at one time, 
these beds may be evenly sown broad-cast, but not 
too thick, after which, they should be compressed 
by a roller, or trodden with the feet, and then slight- 
ly covered with fine earth from the alleys and 
levelled with a rake. In raking the beds, the teeth 
of the implement should be set wider apart than 
usual, otherwise the seed will be drawn into heaps 
and cause irregularity in the crop. 

In ordinary culture, four or five pounds of seed 
are sufficient to sow an acre ; but, in raising onions 
for pickling, double of these quantities will be re- 
quired, as it is desirable that the bulbs may be 
small, and consequently they may grow at Iess dis- 
tances apart. In the selection of seed, it is of the 
utmost importance to employ that which is no more 
than two years old, otherwise, often not more than 
one seed in fifty will come up. Its quality may. 
easily be tested by forcing a little of it in a hot 
bed, or in warm water, a day or two before it is to be 
used; and if a small, white point should then 
appear, the seed may be pronounced as good. 





Pruning Treers.—It is now a well-established 
truth, that, when a young tree is in a vigorous state 
of growth, and the wood full of sap, just previous 
to its having made any hard wood (say in June or 
July, in most parts of the United States), any branch 
may be taken off, without injury. Therefore, at 
this stage of existence of the tree, pruning may be 
safely performed, giving its top that shape it is in- 





tended to assume when it attains its full size. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
SUBSOIL AND TRENCH PLOWING. 

SuBSOILING, we are to understand, consists of 
loosening the ground below the depth it is ordina- 
rily disturbed by common tillage. A heavy plow 
is first run along the field, say from six to ten 
inches deep, and is then followed, in the bottom of 
the same furrow, by a subsoil plow, which has no 
mould board, stirring the soil to a depth of six or 
eight inches more. 

The reasons generally stated in favor of this 
system, by its advocates, are the follow- 
ing :—1st. That where there are drains in a field, 
subsoil plowing facilitates the escape of water into 
these drains. 2d. It deepens the actual thickness 
or amount of soil to the extent of from eight to six- 
teen inches; thereby affording double nourishment 
tothe crops. 3d. It increases the heat or tempera- 
ture by lessening evaporation. 4th. In dry sum- 
mers, when crops are parched, the increased thick- 
ness of soil, which causes the roots to penetrate to 
a greater depth than usual, enables the crop to 
withstand the drought. 

The chief objections urged against subsoiling are, 
ist. The extra labor of men and horses. 2d. From 
the tardiness of the operation, it drives out of sea- 
son the other work of the farm. 3d. On light, 
leachy soils, it is attended with little or no benefit, 
but on the contrary, is injurious in causing rains 
and liquid manure to descend more readily beyond 
the reach of the roots of the plants. 

By trench plowing, the soil is cast up to the sur- 
face, and is either benefitted or injured thereby, ac- 
cording to the nature of its constituents and the 
manner in which it is trenched, after it is turned up. 
For instance, there is often contained in subsoils, a 
considerable proportion of matter, called by chem- 
ists, protoxide of iron, which is readily dissolved 

rain water, and in that state, is poisonous to 
plants, if directly applied to their roots; but if 
these subsoils are opened to the influences of the 
atmosphere, this substance will gradually be con- 
verted into peroxide of cron (common red iron rust), 
and may be applied to crops without injury. It 
often happens, also, that some subsoils embrace 
fragments of rocks containing sulphur combined 
with iron (sulphuret of iron), which, on exposure to 
the atmosphere, is changed into green vitriol or 
common copperas (sulphate of iron), and in that 
state is quite as unfit for the food of plants as the 
protoxide of iron. Both of the two last-named salts, 
however, when brought into contact with lime, or 
any of the alkaline carbonates, are easily decom- 
posed, changing the iron into a peroxide, which is 
not only harmless to plants, but in some cases bene- 
ficial to them. The sulphuric acid, contained in the 
copperas, also, at once combines, in definite pro- 
portions, with the lime, or other alkaline bases, 
spread upon the soil, and forms in one case, sul- 
x of lime (gypsum or plaster), and in others, 
sulphates of soda, potash, &c., according to the na- 
ture of the alkaline carbonate < g the fertilizing 
influences of which are too well known to require 


repetition here. Hence, the good effects which often 

occur from abundant top-dressings with air-slacked 

lime, or of wood ashes, carbonates of soda, potash, 

&c., on land that has been trenched or deeply plowed. 
If asoil be sandy, gravelly, or light, with 


little or 


no sod on its surface, or vegetable matter beneath, 
no particular advantage will result from trenching, 
unless there be plowed undera liberal supply of coarse 
barn-yard manure—green clover, vetches, buck- 
wheat, or weeds—dry leaves, grass, stubble, straw, 
or some compost rich in animal and vegetable salts ; 
and then it will often become necessary to add a 
slight top dressing of guano, poudrette, or some 
stimulating manure, in order to give vigor to the in- 
fant plants. But if the upper soil be deep, and is 
interwoven with the roots of grass, weeds, &c., it 
may be turned under to a depth of ten inches 
toa foot; and so long as this vegetable matter re- 
mains in the soil, it will serve as a proper 
food for other plants. In short, if due atten- 
tion be paid to the application of plaster, lime, 
ashes, vegetable and animal manures, if the ground 
be hot and sandy, trench plowing will make it cool 
and moist; and if it be strong and clayey, it will 
open it and keep it loose, rich, and mellow. 

For an interesting article on pulverization of the 
soil, see page 196 of our sixth volume. 


a 
AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE.—No. 4. 


Hemp, or Mé, and Other Fibrous Productions.— 
Among the fibre-bearing plants of China, there is a 
species of urtica [m4], both wild and cultivated, 
that grows from one to two yards in height, and 
produces a strong fibre, in the bark, which is pre- 
pared by the natives, and sold for the purpose of 
making cable and ropes. (a) 

Another strong fibre is obtained from the bracts 
|of a palm tree, cultivated on the hill sides of 

Chusan, as well as in similar situations ai] over the 
| province of Chekiang. These articles answer the 
purposes to which they are applied extremely well ; 
but the ropes made from the Manilla hemp is of much 
— strength and durability. (b) From the 

racts of this same = the natives of the north 
make what they call a so-e, or garment of leaves, 
and a hat of the same material, which they put on 
during rainy weather; and although they look 
comical enough in the dress, still it 1s an excellent 
protection from wind and rain. In the south of 
China the so-e is made from the leaves of the bam- 
boo and other broad-leaved grasses. , 





(a) The md, if we can rely upon the account of 


of hemp and the manufacture of grass cloth, as’ 
published in a late number of the Chinese Reposi- 
tory, may be found in almost every description of 
fabric—in the largest cables of the junks, and even 
in the choicest textures cf clothing, worn by the 
luxurious classes. Like silk, itis an article of uni- 
versal consumption with the Chinese. 

This plant is represented as an annual, of easy 
production, sown in February, and gathered in Au- 
gust. It grows on dry, hilly soil, like tea, in every 
variety of climate, all over the empire, and may be 
cultivated in a similar manner as the common hemp 
is with us. The seed is carefully collected, dried 
in the sun, and put up closely in jars, in order to 
preserve it from injury, in which state, it is probable 
it might be brought to this country, without losing 
its power of germination. We would, therefore, 
recommend that some of our agricultural friends, 





who are engaged in the China trade, procure a small 


Tingqua’s “Outlines,” illustrating the cultivation _ 
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el of this seed for experiment in the United 
States. 

(6) The Manilla hemp is the product of a species 
ef musa, highly prized and in great demand 
amongst all the shipping of the East Indies, for 
cables and ropes. The Philippine Islands, also, 
produce a vegetable called “ pine-apple plant,” the 
fibre of which, is manufactured and embroidered 
into a beautiful cloth, generally known in the shops 
of the natives by the name of pima. This plant 





SHELL AND CORAL SANDS FOR MANURE. 


A GENTLEMAN well acquainted with the shores of 
Florida and of the Bahama Islands, informs us, that 


/in many places, they are composed entirely of the 


fragments of broken, or comminuted coral, shells, 
infusoria, &c., the supply of which, is inexhaustible, 
and would subserve the purpose of manuring all 
the cultivated lands in the Atlantic states, for 
thousands of years. The cost of procuring this 
sand, and delivering it at any of our seaports, south 


would doubtless grow in some of our southern; of Boston or New York, he thinks would not ex- 


states, and is worthy of a trial. 





THE SHORT-HORN COW—ELLEN KIRBY. 


Tue following cut was politely furnished us by 
Mr. Sands, of the American Farmer. It is the por- 
trait of the Short-Horn cow, Ellen Kirby, the prop- 
erty of Col. H. Capron, of Laurel Factory, 
Maryland. It was bred by James Gowen, Esq., of 


Pennsylvania. 
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Col. Capron is one of the most spirited farmers 
and stock breeders in Maryland; and he writes as 
well as he farms. He has recently contributed a 
series of excellent articles to the American Farmer, 
which we have perused with much interest, as well 
as with profit. We hope, as he continues to drive 
the plow, that he will not forget to wield his pen. 





Proper Time ror SLAUGHTERING ANIMALs.—It 
has lately been discovered, by a French chemist, 
that the flesh of animals, which are killed in the 
latter part of the night, will keep much longer, 
without salting, than it will when they are killed 
in the day time. This proves that the flesh is 
better fitted for keeping, when the life and blood 
are taken from the animal, at the time its tempera- 
ture is the lowest, and the respiration the least ac- 
tive. Hence the reason that the flesh from animals, 
that have been highly heated, or hard driven, will 
scarcely keep at all. — 
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ceed $3 or $4 the hundred bushels; and if it were 


brought here, as ballast, from Key West, or Nassau, 


New Providence, it could be afforded for much less. 
This is a subject, we think, worthy of investiga- 
tion, and recommend that experiments be tried, on 
a limited scale, by our agriculturists, both at the 
north and at the south. 

It is well known that shell sand has been used 
for agricultural purposes, in the north of Ireland, for 
one hundred and 
fifty years; and for 
nearly the same 
length of time, it has 
been carried across 
to the opposite coast 
of Galloway, in Scot- 
land, with the view 
of —— the 
land there. In Brit- 
tany, on the coast of 
France, it is applied 
in large quantities to 
the clayey soils and 
tomarshy grass lands 
with much advan- 
tage, and is carried 
far inland for simi- 
lar purposes. The 
quantity applied to 
each acre varies from 
10 to 15 tons. 

On the coast of 
Normandy, there is 
a kind of mealy- 
looking sea sand, 
composed of minute 
crystals of carbo- 
nate of lime, of broken limbs and claws of smal] 
crustaceous animals, and of the shells or sheaths of 
numberless infurosia, which is extensively used on 
light sandy soils with good results. ; 

A sample of shell sand, taken from the island of 
Isla, on the west coast of Scotland, and examined 
by Professor Johnston, consisted of the following 
ingredients :— 
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Alumina and oxide of iron, . . . . 65.7 
Carbonate of lime,. (exe ee oo OS 
Phosphate of lime, . . ... » 0.3 

100.0 


Coral sand, which is similar in its nature to shell 
sand, is preferred by the farmer in a fresh state, 
probably, because it contains both more saline and 
more animal matter than after it has been exposed 
for some time to the air. Payen and Boussingault, 
it will be recollected, ascribe the relative manuring 
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powers of different substances when applied to lind, 
by the quantity of ammonia or nitrogen, which they 
severally contain, and thus, compared with farm- 
yard manure, attribute to shell and coral sands the 
following relative values :— 

100 lbs, of farm-yard manure, contains 

“ of nitrogen, — 

“ of coral sand (merl), e . » Ci 

“of shell sand (trez), e ey Se * 

That is to say, so far as the action of these sub- 
stances is dependent upon the nitrogen they contain, 
fresh coral sand is nearly one third more valuable 
than an equal weight of farm-yard manure, while 
the shell sand is only equal in virtue to one third 
of its weight of the same kind of manure. 

A sample of fine infusorial sand, which is highly 
prized by the local farmers on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, as analyzed by Professor Johnston, con- 
sisted of the following ingredients :-— 

Organic matter,. . . . 1. « « « &O6 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), .  . 1°01 

Gypsum (plaster), . . . . . . . 0°32 

Chloride of calcium, . . . . . ©. O73 

Peepnesia, . . + « 6 «6 © « «thee, 

Carbonate of lime, . . . . . . . 43°50 

ee ee ee ee 

Oxideofiron,. . . . . . . . © 1920 

Oxide of manganese, . . . . . . trace. 

Insoluble silicious matter, . . . . 47°69 


0.40 Ib. 


“ 





99°68 

From this analysis, Professor Johnston thinks 
that the value of this mealy sand does not depend 
solely upon the lime (435 per cent.) it contains, but 
is derive, in some measure, also, from the 5 per 
cent. of organic matter, and the 2 per cent. of sol- 
uble salts, which are present in it. It is remarka- 
ble, also, for containing nearly half its weight (48 
per cent.) of silicious matter in the state of an ex- 
ceedingly fine powder. Its value, therefore, over 
the coarser shell sand, consists in its organic mat- 
ter and soluble salts, and in the minute state of 
division in which its particles are found. This fine 
‘powdery state enables it to be mixed more minutely 
with a clayey soil; causes an equal weight to go 
further; and prevents it from opening and render- 
ing still lighter the more sandy soils, in the manner 
coarse fragments of shells would be apt todo. In 
Normandy, it is generally applied in the form of 
compost, and is extensively mixed with farm-yard 
manure, which it is said greatly to improve. 


ee 

Premium List or tHE New York Strate Ac- 
RICULTURAL SocreTy.—As this list published at 
length would occupy about eight pages of the Ag- 
riculturist, we forbear to insert it. About $6,500 
will be awarded at the coming show for premiums. 
This is nearly twice as much as has ever before been 
given. The premiums for foreign stock, &c., are 
also very liberal. We hope this will encourage the 
friends of agriculture in the neighboring states, and 
in Canada, to come out with anything they may think 
worthy of public show. Those who wish to see the 
list for the coming year, in full, can have it by ad- 
dressing B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the So- 
ciety, at Albany. The show is to take place at 
Buffalo, in September. Great preparations are mak- 
ing for it, and we have no doubt it will be the largest 





and most interesting yet held. All the hotel keepers 
(thirty-four in number), have entered into an agree- 
ment not to charge more than from 75 cents to $2 


| per day, for board and lodging. 





LONG ISLAND LANDS.—No». 3. 


By referring to page 347, of our sixth volume» 
it will be seen, that, from the analysis given of a 
specimen of soil taken from the v’cinity of Hicks- 
ville, near the Long [sland Railrad, the lands in 
that region are deficient in inorganic matter and 
alkalies or alkaline earths; and that the nature of 
the great mass of soil of this part of the island, from 
the surface downwards, is composed of so large an 
amount of washed sand and loose pebbles, that 
a large proportion of all soluble manures sinks be- 
low the reach of the roots of plants, in a very 
short period, rendering it difficult for the farmer to 
increase the fertility of this land without frequent 
applications of manure. 

The question now arises, whether these lands, 
including the tract of country between Jamaica 
and River Head, can profitably be cultivated, and if 
so, by what means this object can be attained, and 
what class of crops are to be grown. This subject 
has been well investigated, the lands having been 
personally examined, and numerous inquiries made 
of those most familiar with their history and pre- 
sent condition, and have been eye witnesses of the 
most important experiments that have been 
tried, with the view of increasing their fertility. 
With these facts before us, we have come to the 
conclusion that these lands cannot be made per- 
manently profitable, without a sufficient outlay 
for clay, marl, and several kinds of manure, to fit 
them for market gardens, apple orchards, or other 
fruits. In order to effect this, the following plans 
are suggested not with the intention of experiment- 
ing on an extensive scale, but with the object of try- 
ing a few acres at first, and if these prove success- 
ful, it is a matter that will for ever after take care 
of itself. 

These lands may be classified under two general 
heads; namely, prazries, or those nearly or quite 
destitute of bushes or wood, as Hempstead Plain ; 
and oak barreis,, as those situated between Farm- 
ingdale and River Head. As these lands will re- 
quire somewhat different management—the first two 
years, it is deemed necessary to treat of them sepa- 
rately. ' 
1. Prairie Land.—Wherever the surface of these 
Jands consists of a good sod of matted bushes or the 
roots of grass, the first year, a fair crop of potatoes 
may be raised, with no other outlay for manure than 
40 to 70 bushels of leached ashes per acre, at a cost 
of #5 to $9, or a corresponding value of unleached 
ashes mixed with oyster-shell lime. Theground may 
be plowed early in the spring and planted with pota- 
toes, the usual way, with the hills three feet apart, 
applying 40 bushels of leached ashes to the acre, or 
half a pint to each hill. In the course of the sea- 
son, they should be cultivated, earthed up, and har- 
vested, as soon as they are ripe. Or, the ancient 
mode may be adopted of turning up four-furrow 
ridges, lying back to back, 3 feet, 4 inches apart, 
from centre to centre, and planting very small potato 
sets, 9 inches asunder, in the middle of each ridge. 
In the Jatter case, 70 bushelsof leached ashes may be 
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applied to the acre or about one gill to each set. five or six furrows have been turned up, the dry 
Alter this. the potatoes may be hoed. earthed up, brush wood may be compactly piled in small heaps, 
and harvested the usual way. By either of these on the newly-plowed ground, and set on fire. As 
moles, a crop of excellent potatoes can be raised, soon as they become well ignited, these heaps may 
which, if sold at ordinary prices, in the New York gradually be covered with earth, beginning at the 
markets. will be attended with some profit. ‘bottom, and closing at the top, leaving one or more 
Should the potatoes be of an early sort, and dug air holes near the base, according to the state of the 
by the end of July. a bushel of buckwheat may be; wind, in order to keep up combustion. By these 
sown on the same ground, which should be plowed ‘means, the brush wood will smoulder away, and in 
under, as soon as it is in full flower. In this con- due time, will be converted into ashes and charcoal, 
dition, the ground should lie until the next spring, , which may be evenly spread on the surface of the 
when it may be planted with Indian corn, three field, at the sowing of the seed, to enrich the soil. 
feet apart between the rows and two feet between If the labor of covering the brush wood with earth, 
the hills. In order to give the corn an early start, is thought to be too great, it may be burned in the 
114 bushels of well-fermented stable or barn-yatd open air (although evidently at a great loss), 
manure should be applied to the acre (about a pint’ scattering what ashes remain over the ground for 
to each hiil), or an equal amount, in value, of, the benefit of the crop. 
guano or poutrette. Four kernels may at first be’ In burning over thin, gravelly, or sandy soils, 
planted in a hill, and the number of spires in each containing much vegetable matter, great precaution 
may be reduced to three, at the time of weeding or should be used, as it often destroys their staple by 
first hoeing, which may neatly be done without: the operation, and dissipates a large proportion of 
cultivator or plow. In July, at the time of the: their fertilizing substance, in the form of gas or 
second hoging, a cultivator, or double mould-: smoke, into the air. The numerous fires which 
board plow, may be run between the rows, and, have spread over these Long Island lands, from time 
a fish (7,365 moss-bunkers to an acre), dropped to time, depriving them of the principal part of their 
in the furrow midway between each pair of hills. ; humus or vegetable mould, is doubtless the princi- 
The surface of the soil should next be slightly | pal cause of their present infertility. All such soils, 
moved and levelled with the hoe. covering over the | therefore, should never be burnt over without well 
fish to a depth of three or four inches, without form- | weighing the benefits or evils likely to arise there- 











ing any mould or hill. 
crop of corn may be raised, with a tolerably fair 
protit. 

The land, by the time the corn crop is removed, 
will have been sufficiently broken and subdued, to be 
prepared for more permanent use. The next step we 
would recommend, is, to spread upon the surface of 
each acre, late in autumn or early in winter of 
the same year, 2,000 bushels of mar! or strong clay, 
where it should remain exposed, during the winter, 
to the action of the frost.. Early in the spring of 
the third year, this marl or clay should be plowed 
under, while moist or wet, toadepth of about a 
foot, in order to form a permanent bed for retaining 
moistureand the solvent parts of manures. Thishav- 
ing been done, with the addition of a liberal dressing 
of guano, orstable manure, the ground will have been 
in a suitable condition for planting fruit trees, the 
cultivation of garden vegetables, or for the rotation 
of general crops. 

2. Oak Burrens.—In subduing and enriching 
this class of lands, a very different course must be 
pursued, the first season, from that recommended to be 
adopted in renovating the prairies. For, as little or 
no sod exists on their surface, and only a scanty 
portion of vegetable matter of any kind, except 
bushes, the potato crop had better be dispensed 
with, and measures taken to produce a growth of 
buckwheat, to be plowed under, as soon as it is in 
flower, preparatory to a crop of Indian corn the 
second year. 

Any time previous to the first of July, the bushes 
may be mown, or grubbed up close to the ground, 
chopped fine, and collected into smal] heaps, in or- 
der todry. Towards the latter end of that month, 
a day or two before sowing the buckwheat, the 
ground may be broken up with a four or six-ox team, 
plowing under all the leaves and young sprouts 
that may exist on the surface at the time ; and, when 


By these means, a good | from. 


In general, on thin, gravelly, or sandy soils, 
the evils or disadvantages will be found to prepon- 
derate. 

The buckwheat being sown, as directed above, 
may be well plowed under as soon as it is in flower, 
for the benefit of the corn crop of the following 
year. Forever after this period, the treatment of 
these barrens may be precisely the same as that re- 
commended for the nam, with the exception of 
scattering around each hill of corn, the second year, 
about a half pint of leached ashes (56 bushels per 
acre), at the time of hoeing. 
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A SKETCH OF CLINTONVILLE, N. J. 

CLINTONVILLE is beautifully located, on elevated 
ground, on the west side of Elizabeth Creek, and 
contains several handsome dwellings. Other im- 
provements are now in progress, among which is 
an institution for the higher branches 7 education, 
to be conducted by the Rev. Mr. Chapman, pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and when com- 
pleted, will be a great acquisition to the neighbor- 
hood. Several retired citizens and others still en- 
gaged in business in the city of New York, have 
selected this place, or its vicinity, for their resi- 
dences ; which, on account of its healthy location, 
beautiful scenery, and easy access, renders it one of 
the most desirable situations within two hours’ ride 
of that city. The soil, in this region, is good, 
and capable of producing fine crops of oats, corn, 
wheat, potatoes, &c. 

The main route from Ohio and Pennsylvania, be- 
ing through this village, droves of horses and cat- 
tie, are daily passing to New York, which, together 
with the numerous carriages and teams of every de- 
scription, give life and animation to the place. The - 
sweet sound of the “church-going bells” is fre- 
quently heard on Sabbath days and evenings. The 
various roads leading to numerous villages in every 
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direction make it a central point, and affords some 
of the pleasantest drives in the country. Its prox- 
imity to Elizabethtown, Springfield, North and 
South Orange, Bloomfield, Belleville, Newark, and 
many other places of note, makes it a very desirable 
location. A public square has been reserved in the 
centre of this village, which is intended to be im- 
proved and beautified. 

Among the most prominent residences, at Clin- 
tonville, is the one recently purchased by Mr. 
Bailey, of New York, who is enlarging and adorn- 
ing it with much taste, and the seats of Mr. 
Durand, Mr. Eadie, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Mann, Mr. 
Belcher, and others. Mr. Holyland, of New York, 
is building a very neat Gothic cottage on his farm 
at Camptown, on the east side of the creek. 

In short, Clintonville possesses many advantages, 
embracing three churches, three schools, besides 
an academy, several stores, well stocked with goods, 
a post office, with a daily mail, and stages running 
to Newark twice a day. Its mild climate, healthy 
location, excellent water, beautiful scenery, pleas- 
ant drives, and accessibility to New York, render 
ita very desirable situation to such as wish to com- 
bine a residence in the country with business in the 
city. J. M. 

Clintonville, N. J. March, 1848. 


———E—EEE 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—No. 2. 

Vintage Scene —Cultivation of the Grape.—For the 
last ten days, we have been slowly progressing on 
mule back over roads almost impassable, stopping 
here and there at the wine estates on the way. and 
watching with intense interest the operations of the 
vintage, and scenery beautiful in the extreme. 
The hill sides teemed with animation, by women, 
young girls, and boys, some of whom were gather- 
ing the rich clusters from their native stems; 
others were collecting them in large, high baskets 
or hampers, after the rotten and blighted fruit had 
been plucked off and thrown away; while long 
lines of hardy Galicians were bending under their 
burdens in carrying them down to the wine presses 
to be trodden and made into wine. The merry song 
of these laborers, as they kept time to their work, 
was heard to resound from valley to hill, and every 
mountain sent forth the same Joyous strains. 

Varieties of Grape.—Oi the vines most renowned 
for the production of wine, in the Upper Douro, 
there are only about a dozen varieties, the charac- 
ters of which may be noted as follows :— 

1. Mourisco pretc, a vigorous vine, bearing a very 
black grape, of early maturity, and producing a fair 
wine. 

2. Museto preto, resembling the above, but not 
so early in maturing its fruit. 

3. Tourtga—fruit black, producing a highly 
colored wine. 

4. Tinta Francisca, having fruit resembling that 
of the Touriga, and is prized for its wine. 

5. Tinta da Minha—fruit black—wine of fair 
repute. 

6. Tinto cao,—fruit dark-colored, producing a 
tolerably good wine, which improves with age. 

7. Bastardo—truit dark, producing a good, light 
wine, slightly colored, and of an agreeable, though 
peculiar flavor. 











8. Donzelinho do castellu—iruit dark, producing 
a delicate, slightly colored wine of high repute. 

9. Malvazia grossa—fruit large, white, and more 
valued for the table than for wine. 

10. Malvazia fina—fruit white, smaller than 
that of the preceding, but of a more delicate flavor. 

11. Muscatel—identical with the white Muscat 
of France. 

12. Gouveio—fruit white, with a very sweet 
juice, and producing a wine of great renown. 

Soit and Aspect.—The soil best calculated to pro- 
duce the richest wines, Jet it be remembered, con- 
sists of the broken fragments of the reddish-brown 
limestone or clay slate, in which this region abounds: 
and experience has shown that the grapes are bet- 
ter flavored, when grown on the southern declivi- 
ties of the hills, or in low sheltered spots facing the 
south, where the vines can receive the greatest 
heat from the sun ; for those grown on the northeriy 
sides of the mountains, or near their summits, are 
invariably watery, and produce a thinner and lighter 
wine. 

Propagation.—The vineyards in this country, it 
will be recollected, are formed, at great expense, in 
terraces cut in the sides of the hills, rising one 
above another from‘the margin of the Douro, to an 
elevation of several hundred feet. In autumn, 
after the vintage is over, and the soil of the terra- 
ces has been sufficiently pulverized or stirred, 
healthful and vigorous cuttings are taken from the 
old vines, from a foot to eighteen inches in length. 
and planted nearly in a horizontal position, with 


| their butt ends covered with earth, where they are 


suffered to remain until they have taken root. In 
the summer of the following year, these cuttings, 
or young vines, are transplanted two feet deep in 
the ground, at a distance of about a yard apart; and 
in from four to six years, with proper attention, 
they arrive at full bearing. Sometimes, however, 
where there are intervals occurring, in. consequence 
of the loss of a vine, two or more long shoots of 
the nearest stock are bent down into holes dug for 
the purpose of receiving them, and then covere | 
with earth in such a manner as to leave their tips 
above the surface. These, in due time, take root, 
are separated from the parent stem, grow, and often 
bear fruit the next year. 

Management.— At the termination of the vin- 
tage, the vines are regularly pruned, by removing 
all the young shoots from the last year’s wood, ex* 
cept one to each branch, which latter is reserved for 
bearing fruit the following year—care being ob- 
served to get rid of all old wood that can be spared 
by shortening back to the spurs preceding from the 
main stem. After this, the ground is trenched be- 
tween the vines, incorporating the soil about their 
roots, together with the fallen leaves and fragments 
of the shoots; and previous to the first of January, 
the soil is again stirred around the vines, one or 
more times, and all weeds, insects, etc., which may 
appear, are cut up or destroyed. By this treatment, 
the vines put forth their leaves, the grapes form and 
gradually swell to ripeness, with blooming hues, 
and but little more attention is required, till the 
long-wished vintage arrives. F. R. 8. 

San Jodo da Pesquera, 

Upper Douro, Sept. 27th, 1847. 
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LETTERS OF R. L. ALLEN.—No. 3. 

Tue banks of the Ohio exhibit the same bold and 
attractive scenery which characterizes those of the 
Monongahela. There is. however, this difference. 
The elevated rocky heights, which seem almost to 
overhang the latter, frequently affording scarcely a 
by-path along the shore, recede from the margin of 
the former, leaving a wide alluvial bed on either 
side, beyond which the hills rear their gracefully 
rounded or precipitous crests, still almost every- 
where covered by the original forests. These, with 
the herbage on the plains below, had been stricken 
by the autumnal frosts: and in ghe absence of the 
cheerful hue of the evergreens which line the more 
northern streams, gave a somewhat sombre aspect 
to the scenery. When clad in the luxuriant foliage 
of summer, | can imagine few views of the same ex- 
tent, that afford more interest and beauty. For 
nearly 800 miles, through the perpetual windings 
of the Ohio, scarcely a single view can be found 
that would not make an attractive picture. 

If shorn of its forests, more densely populated, 
and thoroughly cultivated, with numerous vine- 
yards up its steep hill sides, with here and there 
an old castle occupying its almost inaccessible 
heights, the banks of the Ohio would resemble 
those of the Rhine. The castles and their feudal 
oppressors, I trust we may never see; but the 
cultivation of the vine 3s destined to be much more 
extensive here than it ever was or ever can be on 
the banks of Germany’s famed river. Many vine- 
yards are now planted on the Ohio, and the soil and 
climate are found suited to the production of the 
Brape Its success is now placed beyond a doubt. 

he perseverance and skill already enlisted in its 
cultivation will eventually enable the vine growers of 
Ohio to supply the Union with its wine and win- 
ter grapes. 1 have full confidence in the future 
application of chemical principles to the preserva- 
tion of this delicious fruit. This will furnish us a 
bountiful supply for months after its harvest, as a 
substitute for the insipid foreign grape which now 
graces the desert, rather as a luxury to the eye 
than to the palate. JI have seen many specimens of 
wine from the native vines, which, though gener- 
ally differing in character from most of the import- 
ed, are rich in flavor, and yield the luscious odor 
and taste peculiar to that of the well-ripened for- 
eign grape. When connected railroads shall have 
crossed the Allezhanies, and brought this fertile 
valley inte close proximity, with the sea board— 
which they wi!! soon do—the markets of the At- 
lantic cities will be as fully and as regularly sup- 
plied with luscious grapes as they now are with 
the fresh milk and cream carried to them from a 
hundred miles in the interior. 

We reached Cincinnati in one of the well-con- 
ducted packet boats which run between this place 
and Pittsburg, in about forty hours. Here all was 
activity and bustle. Success had followed the last 
year’s efforts of the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
artisan, and the farmer. Famine abroad, and war 





at home, had created a demand for the products and 
energies of all, and crowned each with prosperity. 
The consequences were evident in the lengthening 
streets, the new and massive buildings, and the 
more than Herculean excavations of the surround- 
ing hills, which everywhere met the eye. Thesite 





occupied by this city is a segment of successive 
table lands (originally requiring but little grading), 
of which the river forms the arc, and a cordon of 
high precipitous hills, the chord. The table lands 
are already nearly covered with buildings, and 
those gigantic hills have recently been attacked 
with a vigor that indicates their speedy demolition. 
There is a spirit characterizing many sections of our 
country, that amuses while it challenges our admira- 
tion. Fifty years ago, the ground now occupied by 
Cincinnati was a wilderness. Five years ago, Mount 
Adams, then remote from the city, was solemnly 
dedicated to science, and set apart as a permanent 
retreat for the astronomers of the western hemis- 
phere. A beautiful observatory crowns its sum- 
mit and brings the star gazers nearer the object of 
their research. I climbed its lofty heights, and 
judge of my surprise to find a recent excavation of 
50 feet, directly in front of this consecrated spot. 
The foundations are already crumbling beneath the 
blows of the sappers, and these are temporarily sus- 
tained only by massive buttresses of mason work. 
Streets are laid out, and shops and shanties encircle 
it. What was recently a worthless and almost in- 
accessible hill, yields a harvest of lots worth $40 
per front foot! The dollar has encountered science, 
and it needs no prophet to foretel the issue of the 
contest: and like the Indians and Mexicans, she 
must yield, and seek a temporary retreat beyond the 
immediate convenience of her antagonist. 

What a vision is cpened from the summit of this 
hill! What profusion of nature and art! A popula- 
tion of 100,000* lie at your feet, in the possession 
of wealth, luxury, and intelligence, far beyond the 
average enjoyed by civilized nations. They are 
surrounded by wealthy farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, and professional men, whose homes reach 
beyond the great northern lakes, beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, eh to the very shores of the Mexican 
gulf. And this whole region, but half a century 
since, was an almost unbroken wilderness. From 
the comparatively ancient Fort Le Boeuf, boats may 
descend through French Creek, from 1,000 miles 
above. They can wheel on and ascend the Ten- 
nessee, 1,000 miles, through the midst of three mag- 
nificent states ; or they may coast along the borders 
of two others, 1,000 miles more by the Wabash. 
They may pass round into the Mississipp:, and pene- 
trate nearly to its source, 2,000 miles more ; or turn 
into the Illinois or Wisconsan, and reach nearly the 
same distance. Returning, they may ascend the 
Missouri till the snow-clad heights of the Rocky 
Mountains meet their view ; and farther down the 
Arkansas, the Red River, the Washita, the Yazoo, 
and the innumerable bayous below, afford an almost 
interminable line of water communication. And 
through all these extended avenues, the resources of 
the country, in its soil and minerals, its elements of 
wealth, and capacity for ministering to the comfort 
and prosperity of iis inhabitants, are unsurpassed. 

Art asks you to observe herachievements. She 
points out her thousands of buildings, all well fur- 
nished with the objects for which they were de- 
signed; her numerous steamboats moored at her 
ate ; her miles of manufactories stretched 





* This is about the population of Cincinnati and its suburbs ; 
and the thriving villages of Newport and Covington on the oppo- 
site side of the river. 
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along the shore and climbing the hills in her rear. 
There is the Whitewater Canal, leading into Indi- 
ana; here the Miami, reaching to Toledo on 
the northern lakes. On the opposite side, the rail- 
road extending to Sandusky, and at a lower point 
on the same waters, it is soon destined to connect 
with Columbus and Cleveland; while another will 
ere long reach the tide waters of the Atlantic. Fine 
McAdam roads radiate to every important point in 
the interior; and over all, from east, north, south, 
and west, flashes the electric telegraph, with intel- 
ligence from every quarter of the globe. Such are 
the advantages, and such the achievements of 
American freemen, for a single half century. 

Although heretofore, and probably destined for 
a long time to remain, a large element in the pros- 
perity of Cincinnati, there 15 one feature which de- 
tracts much from the interest that would otherwise 
attach to it. It ¢s the Porkopolis, not only of 
America, but of the werld. No other place on its 
surface, ever witnessed the annual slaughter of so 
many of the “swinish multitude” as is here com- 
pressed within the limits of a few weeks. It is es- 
timated that nearly 400,000 will yield up their 
greasy lives at this place the present year. It is 
the height of the packing season, and the streets are 
filled with their unwieldly forms, wending their 
weary steps to their last home. The air is redo- 
lent of their grunts and odors; and the tables 
groan beneath their spare ribs, their joints, their 
hams, their head cheese, souse, sausages, and sides. 
Every wage n you meet is loaded with them, piled 
up like ricks of hay; and every warehouse is 
crammed with these precious freights. I have seen 
piles of coffee and cotton, before at New Orleans 
and elsewhere ; but the piles of dressed swine here 
far exceed (relatively) anything of the kind I have 
ever witnessed. 

I called on our friend, and the friend of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Neff, who has recently turned his atten- 
tion to beef packing. This is now second only to 
that of pork in importance. The introduction of 
the best breeds, and especially the Short Horns, has 

_largely increased the value of cattle for ame 

_ Although not fed to the extent I think they should 

‘be for the best interests of the farmer and the 
packer, they are highly improved from what they 
were but a few years since. In this career, no one 
has been more conspicuous than Mr. N., or has pur- 
sued the subject with more constancy, intelligence, 
and liberality. He hasa farm in Illinois of 6,000 
acres, where he annually fats from 1,000 to 2,000 
head, which are brought to Cincinnati for packing. 
He considers $400 to $500 well expended in a good 
bull, whose services he is willing to bestow gratui- 
tously for the purpose of getting the progeny, when 
ready for market. These, he thinks as ripe at 
three, as the common cattle of the country are at five 
or six years old. A handsome fortune has attend- 
ed his efforts. It is to be hoped that others engaged 
in the rearing of stock, will follow, with equal 
perseverance and success, so laudable an ex- 
ample. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 24th, 1847. 








Turory should not be adopted, except as a 
mere formula for the expression of existing know- 
ledge. 





THE GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING 
IN OHIO. 

In the January number of the Agriculturist, I no- 
tice a communication from Mr. S. B. Parsons, of 
Flushing, relating to the grape. Itis an interest- 
ing article, and gave me information on a subject 
in which I have a deep interest, particularly the 
qualities of the 101 American new seedling grapes 
advertised for sale, and all represented to be of un- 
rivalled excellence. Our horticultural societies, as 
at present organized, devote their money and time 
to the exhibition of flowers, and granting premiums 
for them, and where a new seedling fruit is intro- 
duced by a member, it is often praised too highly. 
Much more good, I think, would result, if premiums 
were offered for new seedling fruits of superior ex- 
cellence, and a committee were to report on their 
quality. [have been anxious to obtain all the new 
varieties of native grapes, in order to test their 
quality, both for the table and for wine; but, like 
Mr. Parsons, J have found so many worthless, which 
have been highly praised even by our horticultural 
societies and magazines, that I have been deterred 
from it. 

Mr. Parsons deems the Catawba and Isabella, 
the only good native grapes. I cannot concur with 
him in this opinion, at least in our latitude, as re- 
gards the qualities of a few kinds, claimed to be 
natives. The Isabella, we deem an inferior grape, 
with us, both for the table and for wine. It suc- 
ceeds better with you. The Catawba will be worth 
millions to the nation though we have some grapes 
that are hardy, and called natives, that would gene- 
rally be preferred for the table. The Herbemont, 
Ohio, Lenoir, Missouri, and Elsanborough, are of this 
character. The fruit of each kind is small, and free 
from the hard pulp common to most American 
grapes, but generally equal to the foreign, Miller’s 
Burgundy, for the table, and the bunches of some 
of them much larger. The origin-of the Herbe- 
mont and Lenoir, is not certainly known. but both 
are as hardy with us as the Isabella. These, by 
some cultivators are considered the same grape. 
There is a marked difference, however, in the leaf 
and wood. The fruit of the Herbemont, is some- 
what larger than the Lenoir, and the bunch less 
compact. Iam inclined to the opinion, that the 
Ohio grape is the same as the highly-prized Jack 
grape, of Mississippi. I have had bunches of this 
= measure 10 inches in length. The Elsan- 

orough, is believed to bea native of New Jersey, and 
I have but little knowledge of it. It is there said to 
be a good bearer. The few vinesI have, do not 
bear well, but the quality is good. We have two 
or three other new grapes that promise well, but till 
we have further experience, I will not venture to 
recommend them. I do not believe the Ohio will 
succeed at the east. It does much better with us, 
in town, than at my vineyards, though hardy in 
all its locations. I now have the Jack and other 
native grapes from the Mississippi, but not in bear- 
ing. The Catawba ripens with us as early as the 
Isabella, and I have had a bunch of it at one of the 
vineyards, that weighed 24 ounces. 

In a late letter, Mr. Buist speaks of Brown’s va- 
riety of Catawba as superior. Is this a new 
variety? If Mr. Parsons has tried the grapes I 
have named, as succeeding here, and found them 
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not to answer in your region, he will do a favor by 
so saying to your horticulturists. 

As soon as the season will permit, I shall send a 
sample of my champagne to your city and let some 
of your editors have a taste of it, even should it 
fare no better than some sent by a German manu- 
facturer to one of your French editors, some months 
since. I doubt not he gave it all the credit it mer- 
ited. I have fuli confidence that mine will stand 
the test with the best made in your city, from green 
corn an] Newark cider. And when persons have 
become accustomed to the muscadine flavor of the 
Catawba, and we have had two or three years ex- 
perience more, we shall compeie successfully with 
the best imported. I[ find some difficulty in_pro- 
curing bottles. In all the other cities, I can obtain 
them; but you are so near the region where the 
Harrison cider is made, which makes a champagne 
equal to any, except that made from green cor, 
that you have use for all your empty bottles. The 
champagne here, was made one month, and sold 
the next ; and its maturity was forced by artificial 
heat. When properly made, it takes 18 months 
from the press before it is fit for use; requires 
deep, cool, dry cellars; and after keeping it as cool 
as possible, the average loss by breakage, before it 
is fit for sale, is from 10 to 15 per cent. This 
causes champagne wine always to be dear in 
France. The price in Paris is about the same as 
in your city. In two years from this time, if ever, 
we shall be able to make it of the best quality. In 
the new wine, as it comes from the press, under the 
management of different vine dressers, there is 100 
per cent. difference in the value of the article. I 
shall select the best only, and spare no expense, as 
profit is not my object. N. Lonewortu. 

Cincinnati, January, 1848. 

cmnaieiainaiiaaions 
CHOICE OF TREES AND SHRUBS FOR CITIES 
AND RURAL TOWNS. 

I was highly interested with the articles upon 
this subject, which appeared in your last volume ; 
and the beautiful illustrations accompanying them, 
conveyed more information tomy mind than ten 
times the same amount of letter print. The 
present style of illustrating descriptions by pic- 
tures, is one of the great and good improve- 
ments of this improving age. But I beg this 
writer to bear in mind that in many of the rural 
towns of America; I might say nearly all of them, 
the building lots are laid out upon such a pinch-gut 
principle, there is so little room to spare, that fruit 
trees should always be looked to first. In fact, we 
often see some useless shade tree occupying a space 
that might have been occupied by an apple tree that 
would have furnished not only the luxury of good 
fruit, but the same amount of shade; and accord- 
ing to my notions of utility. more ornamental than 
that “ great, strong, ugly thing, the Lombardy pop- 
lar,” which affords neither food nor good fuel, and 
dead or alive, has no utility. (a) I cannot there- 
fore, join in the recommendation of this tree, while 
our native forests afford sc many others of equal 
beauty of form, and far more cleanly in their hab- 
its. Ifa tall spire-like tree is required to break the 
monotony of the line, there is the larch, the fir, or 
even the white birch, all better trees than that filthy 
worm breeder, the Lombardy poplar. (6) 





One of the most unaccountable tastes in the world 
to me, is that of the man (and I have seen a thou- 
sand such), whocan content himself to settle down 
in the middle of a western prairie, without a single 
tree or shrub, either fruiting or ornamental, around 
his dwelling, and sometimes hardly in sight. Such 
men may be honest, but they certainly lack refine- 
ment, and lose one oi the enjoyments of life. 

In reading the writer’s description of the occiden- 
tal plane (button wood or sycamore), remind- 
ed me of a remarkable instance of the rapid growth 
of that tree. Mr. Nathan Lord, who lived to near 
the age of ninety, on the banks of the Shetucket 
River, in the town of Franklin, Ct., when he was 
first married, carried four young trees of button 
wood, six miles, on horseback, and set them out 
near his house. While the planter of these trees was 
still a hale old man (I think 84 years old), one 
of them was uprooted in a gale, and he assisted to 
saw off five twelve-foot mill logs, clear of limbs, 
the butt of the largest of which was more than 
four feet in diameter, while the top cut was but a 
trifle smaller, though I cannot remember the exact 
size, or amount of lumber sawed from the tree. 

Few, now, who see the banks of this river lined 
with this kind of tree for miles, are aware that all 
those venerable looking old button woods sprung 
from the four little sprouts transplanted by good 
old Deacon Lord, less than one hundred years ago. 

Soton Rosinson. 

Lake Court House, Crown Point, Ia., 

February, 15th, 1848. 

(a) Our correspondent probably is not aware of the 
fact that this tree, in some parts of the country, is 
headed down to the lowermost limbs ; and that a crop 
of excellent oven wood is obtained from the young 
shoots, which are cut and made into faggots in the 
spring of every second or third year. The timber 
of the trunk, too, when sufficiently large and sound, 
has been wrought into articles of household furni- 
ture of most exquisite beauty, surpassed by few, if 
any, of those made from our native woods. 

(b) It might be questioned whether the larch, 
the white birch, or the fir, would serve for contrast- 
ing with masses of round-headed trees, of great 
height ; as these trees, when they arrive at their 
full growth, in a great measure, lose the spiral shape 
of their tops, and consequently cannot mend the 
defect in the landscape, which the full-grown Lom- 
bardy poplar invariably supplies, whatever may 


be its age or size. 
——@——___.. 


ComparaTIvE Faciuity or Dicestion.—The 
time required for a healthy person to digest boiled 
rice is one hour; sago an hour and forty-five min- 
utes ; tapioca and barley two hours; stale bread 
two hours; new bread three hours; boiled cab- 
bage four hours; oysters two and a half hours; 
salmon four hours; Venison chops one and a half 
hours; mutton three hours; beef three hours; 
roast pork five and a quarter hours ; raw eggs two 
hours ; soft-boiled eggs eight hours ; and hard boil 
ed eggs three and a half hours.—Dr. Warder. 
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Guano, it is stated, may be advantageously mixed 
with an equal weight of common salt, which, on 
being applied to land, will prove beneficial both to 
the crops and to the soil. 
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Gond people all of every sort, 
Give ear unte my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long.— 

The Mournful Soliloquies of Uncle Sim and Aunt 
Nabby over thetr Favorite Tom Turkey.—After the 
affair of the owl, and the unlucky killing of the fa- 
vorite cock turkey, [ must confess I never saw a 
more dejected couple than Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle. 
It was in vain that their children, myself and wife, 
endeavored to make them forget their loss and turn 
their thoughts to other subjects; all we could say 
or do, they would not be comforted, but con- 
tinually recurred to the tragic event as something 
never to be forgotten. Every new and then, as he 
sat listlessly before the fire at evening, Uncle Sim 
could be heard to ejaculate, in a half-distracted tone, 
‘Wal, I never felt so down hearted afore !—I°‘m 
clean done up. The great, nice feller! How he 
used to gobble, and strut, and puff! He was never 
afraid o’ nothin’, if he had a bin, he’d a flied away 
with the owl—the tarnal critter!’ What a dunder 
head, I couldn’t a let Bill fire the old queen’s arm 
instead o’? myself. I guess yell never see me 
shoulder a gun agin. Oh! Tommy, Tommy, Tom 
—he know’d well he was the pride o’ my heart ;” 
and again he repeated, “how he would gob- 
ble, and strut, and puff!” Then he drew a long 
breath and sighed, cocked up one eye, and looked 
so hard into the fire with the other, that it seemed 
as if it were about to start from its socket. 

As for Aunt Nabby, for a perfect wonder, she 
was more brief in her expressions, though not less 
tender or regretful. With her it was “ orful suz— 
know’d anybody ever the like—ony think, now, 
that darlin’ duck o’ a turkey to fall dead”—for she 
was too tender of the feelings of her husband to use 
the reproachful words, “to be shot”—“and the 
pesky ow! to fly clean off without a scratch! Oh! 
massy, Miss Teltrue,” turning to my wife and wip- 
ing the tears from her eyes—‘‘ warn’t he a grand, 
bold feller ?—If he had’nt a bin, wouldn’t he a flied 
Thus repeating the comforting idea of her 
husband, that “Tom,” as the turkey was familiarly 
called, died bravely. 

Uncle Sim Starts with us in Search of Poultry for 
Molly.—I had been at first disposed to laugh at the 
mishap of my neighbor, and look upon it as a good 
joke ; but when I found he was taking it so seri- 
ously, I held a council with my wife and Molly, 
and we agreed to get Uncle Sim out on an excur- 
sion as far as a neighboring seaport, with the 
ostensible view of purchasing the former some pul- 
lets to recruit her stock, though really hoping to 
find some buff turkies, which would take the place 
in the affections of her parents of those so recently 
lost. Uncle Sim was always glad of an opportu- 
nity to oblige Molly; but as his old mare was 
heavy with foal, and of course could not travel 
well, I volunteered to call for them the next morn- 
ing, with my fast-trotting, sturdy Canadian and 
sleigh, to make the excursion. 

ur Adventures thereupon.—We were off in 
good time, and had not proceeded far, before the 
keen, bracing air, the spirited action of my horse, 
the merry jingling of the bells, the smooth, rapid 
eliding of the sleigh and the varied objects we met 





along the road, began to tell on the melancholy stu- 
por of Uncle Sim, when we fortunately overtook a 
party of young people in half a dozen single sleighs, 
out on an excursion of pleasure. [ soon found 
that it chafed my horse to follow them at their 
moderate pace, and accordingly reigned him out of 
the beaten path to pass them. Discovering this, 
the young men of the party all shouted to 
each other to whip up and prevent us. Instantly 
my high-spirited horse seized the bit firmly between 
his teeth, which left me no power over his mouth 
to hold him; and with a muscular force and ra- 
pidity of motion, that I did not dream he possessed, 
he covered us with a shower of snow from his 
heels ; and in less time than I have written this sen- 
tence, he let go the bit, and we found him mov- 
ing quietly again, though still rapidly, along the 
hard-trod snow path, considerably ahead of the dis- 
comfitted young party. 

After rubbing his eyes with astonishment, and 
brushing the snow from his person, Uncle Sim’s 
face brightened up with a triumphant smile, which 
did Moliy and myself a world of good to see, at 
the same time exclaiming, ‘“ Wal, Sargeant, if 
he didn’t go then! 
us in the snow, and we should be comin’ out o’ 
tother side o° the airth afore we knowed it. He’d 
a beat that ’ere feller’s hoss now all to fits, that they 
tell on in Varmount, that was so smart, a streak o’ 
lightnin’ chased him all round the pasture three 
times and couldn’t catch him. You'd best trade 
him to the telegraph men as sure to beat ’em !” 

He was so tickled with this conceit that he 
could contain himself no longer, and burst into a 
loud laugh ; and as the sleigh at that moment took 
a sudden lurch, he lost his balance, and would have 
pitched heels over head into a snow bank, had I 
not caught him by the cape of his overcoat and held 
him in. At this, he sobered down a little, but I 
gladly saw that his melancholy fit was broken, 
and for the rest of the way we kept up a cheerful 
and improving talk. 

As for Molly, nestling in a low seat at our feet, 
and nearly hid from view by a large buffalo robe, 
her eyes sparkled like frosty diamonds floating 
in the buoyant air, declaring it was the first 
good sleigh ride she had had that winter, and seemed 
quite beside herself with delight. 

Sisters Lizzy and Sally, and their Poultry.—The 
first place we stopped at was a large farmery, 
the property of two old maids, well salto the 
country over, as Sister Lizzy and Sister Sally. 
They were the sole survivors of a family of three 
sons and five daughters, not one of whom had mar- 
ried. As one died after another, they left their 
share of the estate to the survivors; and thus these 
two old ladies had become quite rich. But the 
addition of great wealth did not change their primi- 
tive habits, nor alter their singular notions. Here 
they lived as theirancestors had before them; the 
same house; the same furniture; and even the 
same dress—a high cap, short loose gown, thick, 
quilted petticoats, with large pockets dangling at 
each side, yarn stockings, and high-heeled, buckled 
shoes. But it would take three chapters, at least, 
to describe them, their stock, farm, and doings; so 
we will leave these matters to some more convenient 
period. ; 
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These ladies received us formally, yet politely ;and | yaller legs, and them’s what makes yaller skins, 
when we stated that we had called with Molly to: which our John says brings most in market.” 
see if we could not purchase some pullets to re-, The next had “too handsome a tail to sell this 
plenish her stock of poultry, Sister Sally, the eldest, year ;” another had “sich a poorty red rose of a 
a fat,waddling old woman, took off her cap, put on; comb ;” while the last “laid such a sight o’ eggs 








a broad-brimmed old beaver hat—an heirloom, | 
probably from her grandfather—and a great, long- | 
tailed coat, garnished with bright metal buttons, 
nearly twice the size of a dollar, and out she went: 
with us to see the “ biddies” as she called them. | 

Sister Sally was great on the power of fresh. 
crosses on her stock of poultry ; or as she termed | 
the matter, “it was mighty good to change now| 
and then, and get a new crowin’ biddy, and some | 
new pullets; the breed would run out if we didn’t 
swap once in a while for new ones.” But she 
never asked herself what ought to be the kind and 
quality of these “new ones ;” or whether they 
would be likely to improve or deteriorate the pro- 
geny of those she already possessed. Strange birds 
and froma distance, were the only requisites in her 
eyes. The result was, that we found a curious 
mixture of all kinds of breeds, producing the most 
incongruous offspring that one could imagine. There 
were double and single combs: top knots and clean 
heads; muffled chops and bare throats ; big bodies 
and little bodies; bush tails and no tails at all; 
long legs and short ones; five toes, four toes, and 
some without toes. As for colors, there were white 
and black, buff and blue, red and brown, grizzly and 





grey, ring-streaked, speckled, and russet ; in fact, 
every variety of light and shade that a kaleidoscope 


as would mor'n fill a heaping peck basket.” 

Thus we were obliged to give up the idea of a 
purchase here, and so went on. But aless variety 
and number to look at, coupled with a greater dis- 
position to sell, was all we found by calling at a 
dozen or more other farm houses. At last we 
stopped to make a short call on Mr. Doolittle’s 
staunch political old friend Squire Jones. 

Molly Finds some Poultry to Suit her —-The squire 
is a man of education, and is considered the best 
farmer in Agoknequaw. He and his kind lady re- 
ceived us very cordially ; and upon making known 
the object of our call, his son, Edwin, a fine lad of 
thirteen, offered to show us the poultry, which his 
father said, was under his special care. As there 
were no buff turkies among it, Uncle Sim felt no 
interest in going out, and so remained to talk poli- 
tics and town matters with the squire. 

The poultry yard we found abundantly stocked, 
very roomy, and complete. It fairly amazed Molly. 
There were superb peacocks with their singularly 
beautiful plumage ; Guinea hens both white and 
grey ; glossy-black and snow-white turkies ; large 
and small China, the formidable Bremen, and grace- 
ful wild geese; the large black duck, and the 
beautiful litthe wood duck. Of hens, Edwin said 
he formerly kept a great variety; but had now 











could gather together. The plumage was enough | settled down to three kinds. The first we looked 
to make a ghost langh. On some, the feathers lay | at, called the Pokanokets, were a superb, large 
smooth and naturally ; on others, they pointed from! breed—I think the most perfect barn-door fowls I 


the tail to the head ; while on nota few, they stuck 
out at right angles to the body, like the quills of a 
porcupine. Several had hair instead of feathers ; 
and these, Sister Sally said, “ was sure to freeze to 
mortal death if left out arry cold night.” Some 
laid, and some, she “ kinder guessed, would if they 
only had a chance when warm weather come ; but 
wasn’t sartin” as to this probability. In truth, they 
were “fresh,” and a “change,” with a witness; 
and proved beyond the power of words, the strength 
of this foolish notion which seems inbred in most 
of my countrymen and countrywomen, and puts 
- out of all patience with them whenever I think 
of it. 

Ideas upon Breeding—How strange that in 
breeding we cannot take some model to work from 
as the sculptor does, and settle in our mind before 
we start what qualities we desire to produce; and 
then take those animals for propagation which 

ossess these in the greatest perfection. I would 
just as soon think of throwing a handful of loose 
pebbles of various sizes at a two-inch auger hole 
fifty yards off, with the vain expectation that a ma- 
jority of them would pass through it, as to suppose 
that I could get anything good from the breeding 
together of incongruous races. 

But to resume. If Molly took a fancy to a sin- 


gle bird, Sister Sally would have it caught by a 
wonderfully clever little dog that followed at her 
heels, and after handling it with great affection, she 
would let it gently down to run again, with a “ wal, 





I guess we can’t spare that biddy, no how ; it’s got 


ever set eyes on. The color of the hens was a 
bright, deep-golden ground, occasionally tipped with 
a white feather, and mottled all over with small jet- 
black spots. The cocks had large, double combs, 
reddish golden neck feathers and wings, black, 
speckled breasts, and black underneath the belly, 
and behind. They had fine heads and short bills ; 
long, round, deep bodies, with fine, flat, yellow 
legs, of medium length. The other varieties were 
the handsome black Poland top knots, and the clean- 
legged, little white Bantams. All these were kept 
apart in large yards, and supplied with all the conve- 
niences of food, water, shelter, laying, and hatching, 
that modern invention could provide. 

Molly’s eyes glistened, as she walked over the 
premises; but thinking it would be too much 
to ask for anything she found here, I broached the 
subject for her. Edwin replied that he never sold 
poultry; but instantly gallantly added, if Miss 
Doolittle would do him the favor to accept a half 
dozen of the Pokanokets for the barn yard, and a 
few Bantams to nestle in the kitchen, together with 
a pair of the graceful white turkies, which he had 
noticed she took a great fancy to, he would send 
them up to her father’s the first day the weather 
softened. Molly was so surprised at this unexpect- 
offer, that she was going to refuse, but I stopped 
her and accepted them with many thanks; for I 
knew full well she would contrive to repay the 
generous boy amply in some way, before the com- 
ing summer should pass over. Returning to the 
house we found a good dinner waiting us, which 
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dispatched, and sitting a little while to digest it, off 
we started for the seaport village, of some twenty 
or thirty buildings, about half a mile further on. 

Uncle Sim, unexpectedly, Lights upon a Yellow 
Tom Turkey.—Without saying anything to Uncle 
Sim, it was here I hoped to surprise him by the 
sight of a superb flock of buff turkies ; as I had un- 
derstood Captain Truck had recently arrived in his 
little schooner from a trading voyage with Yankee 
notions to Virginia, and had brought home some of 
the choicest birds to be found in that turkey-breed- 
ing region. And sure enough, as we drove up, 
there they were, superb great eighteen and twenty- 
four-pounders, just let loose from their coops, gob- 
bling and strutting away in great force, joyous 
enough at obtaining their liberty once more. 

How his Heart is Comforted at this Discovery.— 
Uncle Sim instantly hopped out of the sleigh, and 
instinctively caught up the biggest yellow gobbler 
in both hands with unspeakable delight. Holding 
him out at arms’ length in order to take in his whole 
noble proportions, he gazed at him with intense 
satisfaction; then bringing him up closely to his 
bosom, affectionately patted his head, stroked his 
neck, and at last, as [ supposed, stooped down to rub 
his face against him. The turkey not relishing quite 
so much familiarity, seized Mr. Doolittle by the 
nose, and gave it such a grip in his powerful bill, 
as to cause him suddenly to let go of the bird, and 
drop his hands by his side. This example how- 
ever, the belligerent gobbler did not seem inclined 
to follow, but only held on the tighter; and by way 
of additional exercise of his pugnacious powers, 
commenced beating Uncle Sim over the head and 
shoulders with his formidable wings with all his 
might. This was rather too much for Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s affectionate patience to bear ; so without further 
Segcmiciy he seized master Tom by the neck with 

oth hands, and gave him such a vice-like grip, as 
to make him open his mouth with a choking spasm, 
and release the nasal organ of my excellent neigh- 
~ bor, without further ceremony, from its durance vile. 

Here Captain Truck, a good natured, hearty, bluff 
fellow, came running out of his house nearly burst- 
ing with laughter. ‘“ A regular man-o-wars-man is 
old Longbeard, Mr. Doolittle; but had you belayed 
a bit, I could ha’ told you that afore putting your 
grapling irons aboard of him.” 

Uncle Sim’s nose bled slightly, and turned from 
its usual fiery red to nearly black and blue, where 
the turkey had gripped it ; but to our surprise, he 
took the matter uncommonly good naturedly ; and 
the very first he chose to head his new stock, was 
the identical belligerent that made the savage and 
unlooked-for attack upon his fiery proboscis. The 
only satisfaction we could get out of him for this 


selection, was, the shrewd remark, that “if hard} g 


upon fightin’, he was sartin to be powerful at breed- 
in’, and the chicks would be despert strong, and take 
care o’ themselves.” I thought there was philoso- 
phy in this, and of course, did not attempt to gain- 
say it. 
His selection over, we took to the sleigh again, 
and turning my hardy Canadian to the right about, 
he trotted us home under a hard pull, a distance of 
eleven miles, in a trifle less than an hour. Pretty 
fair work, I thought, when we consider the load at 
his heels. He did not appear to be tired nor blown 





in the least at his performance, but upon unhitching, 
walked into the stable, gave a snort and three long 
puffs, and then fell to eating like a hungry pig just 
roused from a comfortable sncoze in a warm pen. 


SERGEANT TELTRUE. 
el 


SAMPLE OF A DEBATEIN A FARMERS’ CLUB 
—EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

THE course, which discussions in a Farmers’ 
Club often takes, renders it evident that the experi- 
ments made are generally conducted on no fixed 
principles, but are for the most part under the guid- 
ance of chance. For instance, let the subject un- 
der consideration be the use and application of 
liquid manure, or of the nitrates of soda and pot- 
ash, or of plaster and ground bones, the debate 
will almost invariably take a course similar to the 
following :— 

Mr. Hope has tried the manure in question, and 
derived no benefit from it. Mr. Playfair, on the 
other hand, announces the brilliant success of his 
experiments with it; while Mr. Drawback declares 
his experience to be the very reverse of this, and 
to coincide with that of Mr. Hope. “Liquid ma- 
nure,” he says, “is liquid nonsense; and a few 
loads of rotten dung are worth more than all the 
nitrates of soda and potash in creation.” This Mr. 
Goodluck as stoutly denies, and so the discussion 
proceeds to the extent of at least a dozen speakers, 
until Mr. Fairweather, the chairman, wisely sums 
up with becoming impartiality, by declaring that, 
‘there is a great deal to be said on both sides.” 

Should the subject before them, however, be the 
merits of marl, as a fertilizer, the course of the de- 
bate may be so far different, that it will be con- 
demned zn toto, by acclamation, save one, or at most 
two farmers, who may have the boldness to defend 
it; and on inquiry, it will be found that these are 
not residents of the district, but have come from a 
section of the country, where, from the nature of 
the soil, marl is applied with the greatest benefits. 

Now, in regard to the discordant results announc- 
ed by these different individuals, they may be traced 
to a difference in the conditions under which the ex- 
periments were made. The soil, in one case, was 
deficient in the elements contained in the substance 
employed as a manure; in the other, it contained 
them in as large quantities as the crop raised could 
take up; or the crop, in the one case, consisted of a 
plant, into the composition of which, those ‘ele- 
ments sparingly enter, while in the other, they were 
largely required; or in the manure applied, two 
substances required by the crops were present, 
while two more were deficient. Experiments of 
this kind, therefore, in order to be conducted pro- 
perly, require both a knowledge of the chemical in- 
redients of the soil, and of the plants to be raised 
in it; also,a knowledge of what portion of those 
ingredients they derive from the soil, and what por- 
tion from the atmosphere. 

Experiments in farming, may be said to consist 
of two kinds; namely, those which have for their 
object the adoption of new modes of cultivation, 
based on scientific principles, but which, have not 
yet anywhere been reduced to practice; and those 
which have for their object the extension of supe- 
rior systems that have long been attended with 
success in other states, or in countries existing un- 
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EXPERIMENTS PROVING THE PROFITABLENESS OF COTSWOLD SHEEP. 








der similar conditions of soil andclimate. The first 
of these would be best conducted upon small farms 
exclusively devoted to experiments, supported by 
the subscriptions of associated gentlemen of wealth, 
and managed by those familiar with the details of 
practical farming, and with the principles of science. 
And it is believed that the funds of agricultural so- 
cieties, which are generally expended in the form of 
premiums for over-fed animals, extraordinary crops 
of grain, &c., attended with no particular benefit to 
the community at large, might better be employed 
in a similar way. 

With one or two exceptions, we believe no agri- 
cultural society, in Great Britain, now bestows pre- 
miums for the waste of food in “stuffing a beast to 
repletion,” and wearying him ‘‘under a cumbrous 
load of bloated fatness,” totally unfit for human 
food. The ostensible object of the exhibition of 
cattle, in England, at present, is to submit the finest 
specimens to the view of judges, having reference 
only to the improvement of the breed, economy in 
feeding, and exciting emulation. The same princi- 
ples, we think, should be adopted in this country, 
which could be successfully accomplished by the 
establishment of a small experimental farm in each 
district or county, at public expense, under the di- 
rection of an intelligent committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, by whom the conditions of the ex- 
periments should be laid down, so as to obtain uni- 
form results, and test the accuracy of the theoretical 
views which it is desired to establish or refute. 
Experiments in raising crops, might also be con- 
ducted in a similar manner on the same farm, the 
results of which, should, in all cases, be determined 
by weight or measure (not by loose estimates, as 
is too often the case) ; and, in order to render these 
experiments valuable to the advancement of agrical- 


ture, they should always be accompanied by the ; 


best possible analyses of the soil on which they 
were tried, and of the crops produced on it. 


SPADES. 


important tool of the gardener 
varies in form and size, 
according to the work 
it is designed to exe- 
cute. 

The common digging 
spade is generally from 
14 to 16 inches long in 
the plate, and 9 or 10 
inches broad, narrowing 
down to the bottom at 
least half an inch. The 
spading of land with 
this instrument, produ- 
ces the best results, 
from the thorough loos- 
ening and great depth 
to which the soil is 
i] stirred. 
MH 6s The = middling-sized 
if spade is about a foot 
long in the plate, and 7 
or 8 inches broad. It 
is useful in digging any 
harrow compartments 


Tais most 








and betwcen rows of small plants, in flower beds, 
borders, &c. 

The scvop spade has a semi-circular plate some- 
what in the shape of a garden trowel. It is found 
very useful in taking up plants with balls of earth 
attached, in order to preserve them more firmly about 
the roots. Of these, and the other kinds, we have 
a great variety, from the best manufacturers, at 


prices varying from 75 cents to $1.25 each. 
——— 
EXPERIMENTS PROVING THE PROFITABLE- 
NESS OF THE COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

One hundred and twenty-two lambs, weighing 
at the commencement of experiment 9,743 lbs., were 
found to consume, in 67 days, 98,088 Ibs. turnips 
and 5,795 lbs. hay, from which we have the follow- 
ing, viz: that 1 lb. weight of lamb consumes in 67 
days 10 lbs. 1, oz. — and 9% oz. hay. 

The same lot of 122 lambs, weighing 9,743 lbs., 
consumed in 115 — 168,360 lbs. Swedes [ruta 
baga], and 10,065 lbs. hay, from which we find 
that, 11b. weight of lamb consumed, in 115 days, 17 
Ibs. 44 oz. Swedes, and 1 lb. 3 oz. hay. This lot 
of lambs was composed of 41 Cotswold and Leices- 
ter cross breeds, 10 pure Leicesters, 30 Cotswold 
and Down cross breeds, and 41 pure Cotswolds. 
And the increase in mutton of each lot during the 
process of the experiment was ascertained. Found- 
ing a calculation upon the rates of consumption by 
each pound weight of carcass, we easily arrive at 
the exact proportional quantities which each lot 
should consume, if their powers of consumption are 
in proportion to their weights, which law, in fair- 
ness, may be assumed, unti] it is decided otherwise 
by experiments. 


LOT I.—weieuHinc 76 lbs. PER SHEEP. 


1 lb. carcass consuming 10 lbs. 1,4, 0z. turnips 
in 67 days, each lamb in this lot weighing 76 Ibs. 
at commencement, will have consumed 6} cwt. 
of turnips. | 

94 oz. hay multiplied by 76 (the weight of 
lamb), do. 45 Ibs of hay ; add 17 lbs. 44 oz. Swedes 
multiplied by 76, equals consumption of Swedes, 
115 days, : ; : 113 cwt. of Swedes. 
‘ 1 lb. $02. hay multiplied by 76 equals 79 Ibs. 

ay 

From which we have the cost of keeping 26 
weeks— 


6} cwt. turnips at 5d. ‘ £0 2s. 10d. 


113 cwt. Swedes at 9d. . ; 0 8 10 
124 lbs. of hay at 3s. 6d. per cwt. 0 3 10 
015 6 
Deduct 3 for manure, " ‘ 0 3 103 
011 7 
Add expenses of management, . 0 3 0 
014 7 
ll 8 


Deduct mutton gained, 20 lbs. at 7d. 0 
1 


Loss, £0 2 113 


LOT II.—weicuine 67% lbs. PER LAMB. 


Calculating as before— 
10 lbs. 1,5 0z. turnips, multiplied by 673 
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(weight of lamb), equals 6 cwt. turnips consumed 
by each in 67 — : 

94 oz. hay multiplied by 673, equals 40 lbs. of 
hay in ditto. 

Add 17 Ibs, 43 oz. Swedes, multiplied by 673, 
_— 103 cwt. Swedes consumed by each in 115 

ays. 

/ Ib. #.0z. hay, multiplied by 67$ equals 70 lbs. 

hay in ditto. 


‘COST OF KEEPING THIS LOT 26 WEEKS. 


£0 2s. 6d. 


6 cwt. turnips at 5d. 
0 7 104 


103 cwt. Swedes at 9d. 


110 lbs. hay at 3s. 6d. a cwt. : 0 3 54 
0 13 10 
Deduct j for manure, ‘ 0 3 5k 
010 43 
Add expenses of management, . 0 3 0 
013 43 


Deduct mutton gained, 134 lbs. at 7d. 0 7 103 


Loss, £0 5 6 


LOT III.—weicuine 793 lbs. PER LAMB. 


Calculating as before— 

10 Ibs. 1,4 oz. turnips, multiplied by, 794, 
equals 7% cwt. turnips consumed by each in 
67 days. 

‘ 94 oz. hay, multiplied by 793, equals 47 lbs. in 
itto. 

Add 17 lbs. 44 oz. Swedes, multiplied by 794, 
equals 124 cwt. Swedes, each in 115 days. 

1 lb. # oz. hay, multiplied by 794, equals 83 lbs. 
hay, ditto. 


COST OF KEEPING THIS LOT 26 WEEKS. 


7% cwt. turnips at 5d. ‘ - £0 3s. 0d 
123 cwt. Swedes at 9d... ‘ * 8. @ 
- 130 lbs. hay at 3s. 6d. a cwt. 0441 
016 3 
Deduct j for manure, ‘ ‘ 0441 
012 2 
Add expenses of management, . 0 3 0 
015 2 
Deduct mutton gained, 223 Ibs. at 7d.0 13 14 
Loss, £0 2 O8 





LOT 1V.—weicainc 87 lbs. PER SHEEP. 


Calculating as before— 

10 lbs. 1,4, 0z. turnips, multiplied by 87, 
equals 74 cwt. turnips consumed by each in 
67 days. 

94 oz. hay, multiplied by 87, equals 513 Ibs. 
hay, ditto. 

Add 17 lbs. 43 oz. Swedes, muliiplied by 87, 
equals 134 cwt. Swedes consumed by each in 115 
days. 

/ Ib. 3 oz. hay, multiplied by 87, equals 91 Ibs, 
hay, ditto. 





.| and that, at page 51 of the same number, 


COST OF KEEPING THIS LOT 26 WEEKS. 


74 cwt. turnips at 5d. £0 33s. 3d. 
134 cwt. Swedes at 9d. 010 1 
1423 lbs. hay at 3s. 6d. a cwt. 0 4 5 
017 9% 
Deduct } for manure, . ‘ 0 4 5s 
013 4 
Add expenses of management, @ 3 0 
016 4 
Deduct mutton increased, 29 lbs. at 7d. 0 16 11 
Gain in 26 weeks, . £0 0 7 
RECAPITULATION. 
. per head. 
No. 1 Lot—Cotswold and Leicester loss 
in 26 weeks of 2s. 114d. 


Q« Leicester loss in 26 weeks of 5 6 
3% Cotswold and Downs loss 

in 26 weeks of, 2 0 
4 “ Cotswold gain in 26 weeksof0 7 


It will be observed that the total result is fact— 
the history of a particular case; and the principle 
of dividing the quantity consumed in proportion to 
the weight of the carcass is the only postulate. 
From this estimate it is very evident that the Cots- 
wold breed should not be rejected without proof be- 
ing had, and that very conclusively, that they eat 
more food considerably than any other of the lots 
contrasted with, in proportion to their weight. In 
this experiment they beat the Leicesters 6s. a head, 
and the others 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.—Agricultural 
Gazette. 


a 
APPLICATION OF THE WATER RAM. 


I notice, that, in the February number of the 
Agriculturist, you advertise water rams for sale, 
your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Bacon, who speaks in high terms 
of its applicability for raising water for the supply 
of farm buildings, gives an account of one of these 
machines, as being in successful operation about 
two miles from his residence. 

Now, by what 1 have read concerning the water 
ram, or the “ hydraulic ram,” as it is called in some 
of the books, I understand that a portion of the 
water of any running brook or stream, when one 
or more feet of perpendicular fall can be obtained, 
may be forced by it to an elevation proportioned to 
the height of that fall. But I am at a loss to know 
whether one of the rams which you advertise, is 
sufficiently powerful to elevate water 70 feet in 
height from a small stream I have on my farm, with 
a ten-foot fall; and in which I should judge there 
is water enough to supply the calibre of an inch 
and a half pipe, through every month in the 

year. 
P By giving the information my case requires, you 
will greatly oblige 
A Susscriser. 
Dutchess County, N. Y., March, 1848. 


The hydraulic ram, it will be recollected, may be 
applied to any spring or stream of water, where 





there is only a single foot of fall ; but the greater 
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THE STOCK HORSE-—-BLACK HAWKE. 








the fall, the higher the water can be raised, which 
will vary in quantity in proportion to the capacity 
of the ram, the size of the stream, and height of the 
fall. 

To meet the case of our correspondent, he is in- | 
formed that a pipe 40 feet long and of one and a, 
quarter inch calibre, leading into the ram by a ten- 
foot fail, will deliver a constant stream, from a half-' 
inch pipe, at an elevation of 85 feet. This inform- | 
ation is given from actual experience, and may be, 
relied upon as true. 


—_——@————_—— 
THE STOCK HORSE—BLACK HAWK. 


Tue following figure is a portrait of Black 
Hawk, a celebrated stack horse, owned and kept at 
the stand of E. D. & N. H. Hill, Bridport, Vermont. 
He was bred by Mr. Mathews, of Durham, N. H. ; 
Afterwards owned by Mr. Bellows, of Vt., and then | 





‘old and 


Course. Black Hawk won with ease the first heat 
in 2 minutes, 52 seconds ; and the second heat in 2 
minutes, 43 seconds. 

He is of a jet-black color, stands 15 hands and one 
inch high, and weighs 1,024 Ibs. He is thirteen years 

eee d sound. Several of his colts, two 
years old, weighed last October, over 1,000 pounds. 
The colts generally turn out of a good size. They 
are good tempered, active, and remarkably easy 
to break in harness. They sell at better prices 
than any other colts in this section. Most of the 
premiums in this county are awarded to his stock, 
at the agricultural shows. 

Black Hawk took the highest prize and a gold 
medal at the New York State Agricultural Society’s 
Show, in September last, as the hest stallion out of 
the state. 

Middlebury, Vt., February 12th, 1848. 
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by Benjamin Thurston, of Lowell, Massachusetts, | 
who tried his speed at trotting on Cambridge Park, 
where he trotted two five-mile heats in 30 minutes, 
30 seconds, and one mile in 2 minutes, 42 seconds. 

He has been kept for several years expressly for 
his stock. He covered, in 1846, one hundred and 
thirty-four mares, and got all but twelve of them 
with foal. In 1847, he covered one hundred and 
thirty-seven mares. His season extended from 
March to December. Under these circumstances 
and without training, he was matched against 
Moss Grey, at the time of the New York State 
Agricultural Show, last September, to trot a mile in | 





[We have had the pleasure of seeing this splendid 
horse, of which our correspondent speaks, and 
think highly of him. His action is very fine. The 
cut above does him injustice in not making him 
sufficiently strong in the quarters ; nor does it give 
his neck the graceful turn which belongs to him. 
The legs in the cut are also represented too long. 
He is in fact a handsome horse of great substance, 
in pony form. Vermont has Jong been celebrated 
for its superior breed of roadsters, and we are high- 
ly gratified in being informed that the spirit of im- 
provement in that enterprising state is on the 
increase, not only in horses, but in cattle, sheep, 


harness and repeat on the Saratoga Trotting and their gencral system of farm management.] 
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HISTORY OF THE CAST-IRON PLOW. 


First Improvement of the Plow in Europe.—Al- 
though Fitzherbert, in 1532, Heresbach, in 1570, 
Worlidge, in 1677, and Tull about 1703, wrote 
more or less on the subject of plows, we can 
find no record of any decided improvement in them 
till Joseph Foljambe, of Yorkshire, England, got 
out a patent for one in 1720. His first was made 
in the town of Rotherham, and hence its name, 
‘‘ Rotherham plow,” which it has ever since borne. 
Previous to this, the plow was a great, heavy im- 
plement, consisting almost entirely of wood, and was 
of exceedingly rude construction. It required from 
four to eight horses to draw it, and even then, it did 
its work ina very slow and imperfect manner. 

Figure 28, gives the reader an accurate idea of 
Foljambe’s plow, which, so far as the general prin- 
ciples of form are concerned, shows quite a per- 
fect implement ; and one which modern mechanics 
have but slightly improved, except in using cast 
and wrought iron in the construction of its several 
parts. This implement was formerly made almost 
entirely of wood. 

This plow measured from the end of either han- 
dle to the point of the share, 7 feet, 4 inches. Length 
of the beam, 6 feet. Length of the landside and 
share, as they run on the ground, 2 feet, 103 inches. 
Height from the ground 
to the top of the beam 
where the coulter goes 
oo 1 foot, 8 inches. 
Weight of wood and iron 
work, 140 lbs. 

With this plow, a man 
and two horses could turn 
over, in a superior man- 
ner, from one to one and 
a quarter acres of ground 
per day, of nine hours 
long. 

The clevis of Fol- 
jambe’s plow was of wrought iron. The coulter 
and share were of wrought iron, edged with steel. 
The mould board and landside were of wood, covered 
with thin plates of tough iron. 

In 1730, a man by the name of Lummis, intro- 
duced the Rotherham plow into Scotland, when the 
improved Scotch clevis, as shown ata, in fig. 28, 
was made for it. A person by the name of Dalziel, 
a few years after,added another improvement, viz : 
that of the draft chain, which was fastened to the 
centre of the beam over the mould board to pull by, 
the same as in modern plows. 

The Rotherham plows, from the time of Lummis, 
were somewhat varied in the form of their mould 
boards, &c., %° different manufacturers, to adapt them 
for heavy or light soils. We saw them, when in 
England, thus slightly altered in their shape, for 
particular purposes. 

The Cast-Iron Mould Board.—To James Small, 
of Berwickshire, Scotland, belongs the high honor 
of the invention of the cast-iron mould board, and 
the improvement of its shape for stiff, clayey soils. 
This was about the year 1740. In general con- 


struction, his plows were like the Rotherham; and 
they are still considered as a standard for the ele- 
ments of good plow ——— 

Mr, Small was extensively engaged in the manu- 











facture of plows and other agricultural implements, 
in Berwickshire, till his death, in 1793; and did 
much during his life time to spread his improve- 
ments throughout Great Britain. 

The Cast-Iron Share.—The next most important 
improvement in the plow, was the invention of the 
cast-iron share, by Robert Ransome, of Ipswich, 
England. This he patented in 1785. In 1803, he 
obtained a second patent for case-hardening or cold- 
chilling the point and edge of the share. This 
makes that part of the share as hard as steel, and 
adds greatly to its durability. This, also, was a very 
important improvement. 

The Cast-Iron Landside.—A plain farmer of Suf- 
folk county, England, constructed the landside of 
the plow, of cast iron, soon after the invention of 
the share by Mr. Ransome. 

The Cast-Iron Plow Complete.—Thus about the 
year 1790, the body or skeleton of the plow, com- 
prising the mould board, Jandside, and share, made 
of cast iron, in three distinct parts, was well known, 
and in use in Great Britain. Wrought and cast- 
iron beams, handles, and all other parts have since 
béen frequently substituted for wood, particularly 
in Scotland. 

Improvement of the Cast-Iron Plow in America. 
—Without any knowledge of these improvements 





RoTHERHAM PLtow.—Fic. 28. 


of the cast-iron plow in Great Britain, about 1799, a 
highly enterprising and ingenious person, of ae 
ton, New Jersey, by the name of Charles Newbold, 
took up the plow with the view of improving it in the 


United States. On the 17th of June, 1797, he 
obtained a patent for the cast-iron body or skeleton, 
in one piece, complete. Subsequently, he made his 
plow with a cast-iron mould board and landside, 
and attached to it a wrought-iron share, edged. with 
steel. In the year 1800, he repeatedly spoke of 
still further improving his plow, by substituting the 
cast-iron share. But having spent upwards of 
$30,000, in his improvements and efforts to intro- 
duce it into use in the United States and elsewhere, 
without a corresponding return, he became discour- 
aged and gave up the business. 

Mr. Jefferson, late President of the United States, 
constructed a mould board on scientific principles, in 
1798, and wrote an elaborate article on the subject. 

Peter T. Curtenius kept plows for sale in the 
city of New York, as early as 1800, the shares and 
mould boards of cast iron, in separate parts. Who 
the manufacturer of these was, we are unable to 
learn. 

In 1807, we believe, David Peacock, of New Jer- 
sey, obtained a patent for a plow, the mould board 
and landside of cast iron and in separate parts, the 
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share of wrought iron, steel-edged. He copied Mr. 
Newbold’s plow in part, for the privilege of which 
he paid him$1,000. Robert Smith, of Buckingham, 
Pennsylvania, obtained a patent for a cast-iron 
mould board, probably as early as 1804 to °6. This 
is said to have been constructed on mathematical 
principles, and was highly approved of. Mr. Smith 
wrote a gooi article on the construction of plows. 

In 1814, Jethro Wood obtained a patent for a 
plow, the mould board, landside, and share in three 

arts, and of castiron. He was familiar with New- 

old’s and Peacock’s plows; of which his was a 
bungling imitation, and not near so perfect in 
form nor consiruction, as the old Rotherham plow, 
that had been in use in Great Britain, at least 
eighty-four years before. 

{t is said that the cast-iron plow, in three parts, 
viz: mould boar, landside, and share, was in use 
in Virginia previous to 1814, and that Wood was 
aware of it; and that, through the Encyclopedias 
and other works, he also knew ef the im- 

rovements in Great Britain. In any event, 
itis perfectly plain that he never ought to have 
had a patent conferred upon him for the cast- 
iron share, nor for any other improvements in 
the plow. He constructed nothing original in all 
he undertook. His only merit, so far as we can 
learn, was to assist in bringing the cast-iron share 
into more general use, sooner than it might other- 
wise have been done.* 

Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, took 
up the plow, in 1817, and for nearly four years de- 
voted his ingenious talents to its improvement. 
He often tested it with an accurately-arranged 
dynamometer, and in various other ways, and 
against the best plows within his reach, and at 
length, succeeded in making it so perfect that it 
found great favor with the public, and has been a 
standing model for most of the best plows since 
manufactured in the United States. He informed 
us that he took his idea of a cast-iron plow from 
Mr. Newbold’s invention. 

Mr. Stevens patented his plow on the 23d of 
April, 1821, and was the first in this country to 
make use of the process of cold-chilling the base of 
the landside and lower edge of the share, which was 
also embraced in his specification for a patent. 

In 1819, Josiah Dutcher, of New York, com- 
menced improving the cast-iron plow, and has con- 
tinued to do so to the present day. He lengthened 
and improved the shape of the mould board, and 
the method of fastening it to the beam; lengthened 
the share and aldel the shin piece; increased 
the width of the landside, and improved the man- 
ner of fastening it to the mould board, by lapping 
it outside and Jengthening it to touch the share. He 
has also considerably improved the prairie plow. 
We regret to add, that, from the imperfection of the 


* We observed a few months since, in a contemporary paper, & 
highly laudatory notice, on hearsay evidence, of Jethro Wood and 
his improvements in the plow, classing him with a Whitney and 
a Fulton! ‘She writer of that art'cle only shows one thing in his 
fulsome panegyric. and poor attempt to correct what be is pleased 
to term “ striking inconsistencies.” “ serious errors” and “ rando:n 
assertions,” and thut is—erlreme ignorance in regard to the plow 
and its improvements, both prior and subsequent to Jethro 
Wood's day. We advise him to let plows alone hereafter, and stick 
to his budding knife. F. rihis advice, weshall not charge him $100, 
nor $50, nor any other sum which he has taken good eare to finger 
whenever he did anything for the Transactions of the State Agri- 
cultural Society. 





patent laws, Mr. Dutcher has not met with that re- 
ward which heso highly merits for his great mechani- 
cal skill and numerous improvements in the plow. 

Mr. Davis, of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Bergen, of Long Island, and Mr. Moore, of Ithica, 
New York, and several others, whose names we 
have not been able to ascertain, are entitled to more 
or less credit for their improvements in the plow. 

Mr. Joel Nourse, of the firm of Ruggles, Nourse, 
and Mason, of Boston and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has done much in the construction of superior 
new plows, of many different kinds and sizes, 
and in their general improvement. The new 
dial clevis, and self-sharpening plow, of this emi- 
nent agricultural-implement manufacturing firm, are 
among the most important improvements in the 
plow which have been made within this century. 

ee 
LETTERS FROM VIRGINIA.—No. 5. 

I nave been spending a few days at the hospi- 
table mansion of Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones, near Prospect Hill, in Fairfax county, some 
ten miles from Washington. The good old Com- 
modore is himself absent, having recently been as- 
signed to the command of the Pacific squadron, on 
the coast of South America. Previous to his de- 
parture, I had made his acquaintance, and heard 
from his own lips a full account of the agricultu- 
ral experiments on his extensive plantation, at 
Sharon, where he has resided for the last twenty 
years. Asa naval commander, he ranks among 
the highest in that splendid galaxy which adorns 
our naval history. His first appearance on this 
theatre, was in December, 1814, when Admiral 
Cochrane made his formidable attempt on New Or- 
leans, a few weeks previous to the famous battle 
of the 8th of January, 1815. When the fleet first 
hove in sight off the entrance of Lake Borgne, 
Lieut. Jones was in command of a division consist- 
ing of five gunboats, in the bay, with a force of 
twenty-three guns, and 183 men only. At day- 
light, on the morning of the 14th, the boats of the 
enemy were perceived advancing to the attack ; 
and although the force opposed to him was utterly 
overwhelming, Lieui. Jones gallantly determined to 
defend his position. He accordingly made his ar- 
rangements to form the boats under his command 
directly across the channel, in a close line abreast ; 
but the force of the current carried his own and one 
other much in advance of their companions, and ex- 
posed him with but eight gunsand 62 men, to the 
whole force of the enemy, consisting of between 
40 and 50 barges with forty-two guns and eight 
hundred men. The action immediately became 
general, and at noon the enemy was sufficiently 
near to make an attempt to board the boat of Lieut. 
Jones, which had become perilously exposed by its 
advance position. Three boats dashed at her, two 
of which were immediately sunk, and the attack 
repulsed. It was again renewed by four boats, 
which were also beaten off with a heavy loss. In 
repelling this last attack, however, Lieut. Jones 
was shot down, and the command devolved on a 
young midshipman (Mr. Parker), who kept up 
the defence until he was himself severely wounded 
and overpowered by numbers. “Although the 
loss of this division of gunboats,” says Cocper, in 
his Naval History, “ was a serious impediment to 
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the defence of New Orleans, both the country and 
the service looked upon the result of the combat as 
a triumph. On the latter, in particular, the re- 
sistance made by Lieut. Jones and the officers and 
men under his orders, reflected great honor, for it 
was known to have been made almost without 
hope.” The enemy’s loss was 400 men in this 
single engagement. The subsequent services of 
Commodore Jones are well known to the country, 
and need not be recapitulated. 

It is in his capacity as an agriculturist, that I 
design more particularly to speak of atthistime. His 
farm consists of some six or seven hundred acres, 
favorably located, comprising a fertile soil, ren- 
dered so, chiefly by his unwearied and systematic 
exertions. When he first came into possession of 
it, twenty years since, it was utterly barren and un- 
productive; but by a judicious and continued pro- 
cess of scientific husbandry, by the free application 
of lime and other manures, and by the successive 
adoption of all the varied improvements of the day, 
it has become the pattern farm of the entire region 
—yielding fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat per 
acre—one hundred of corn [we presume this quan- 
tity means corn in the ear. Ep.] and other crops 
in proportion. 
four crops of excellent clover, averaging nearly 
two tons to the acre, have been secured; and 
in short, no pains for cultivation are spared to ren- 
der every acre highly productive. Nearly oppo- 
site, the Commodore’s brother, Adj. Gen. Jones, of 
Washington, has a farm of nearly equal extent, 
lying on the Potomac ; and both gentlemen may be 
regarded as model farmers ; personally supervis- 
ing, so far as their official duties will permit, the 
operations of their plantations—ready to adopt every 
suggestion which promises improvement—and 
leaving nothing undone which may conduce to the 
renovation and fertility of their lands. 

There are several excellent farms, as well as 
judicious and enlightened farmers, in this neighbor- 

ood, nearly all of whom attach great importance 
to the influence of lime in the amelioration and fer- 
tilization of their land. From twenty to fifty and 
even a hundred bushels per acre are frequently ap- 
plied, and with the most marked and beneficial re- 
Except, when applied as a top dressing for 
clover or any of the ee plaster does not seem 
to produce any very decided effect ; lime, however, 
when freely applied, seldom fails of securing abun- 
dant and remunerating crops. The liberal use 
of the ordinary barn-yard manures, is, of course, 
wresupposed, as without this indispensable ingre- 
dient no farmer expects to secure a crop. The use 
of charcoal is gradually obtaining favor ; and as the 
subject of scientific agriculture becomes better 
known, it will, in my judgment, prevail far more 
generally than it has hitherto done. The extensive 

ine forests in this region cannot, as it seems to me, 
e put to a better use than in furnishing this 
admirable absorbent of the nutritious gases of the 
atmosphere. 

Since I have been here, I have visited great 
numbers of our northern farmers who have emi- 

rated and settled in this neighborhood; and I 
nd them all, without a solitary exception, in 
prosperous and favorable circumstances—delighted 
with the climate—satisfied with the fertility and 
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productiveness of the land—pleasantly situated— 
and pleased with the prospects before them. Capt. 
Hatch, formerly of Chenango, A. Lawrence Foster, 
of Madison; Mr. Coe, Mr. Childs, of Ontario; 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. Hull, formerly of Oneida; Mr. 
Taylor, of Duchess; Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut ; 
Mr. Loomis, Mr. Crocker, and several others, 
whom I have seen, and most of whom I had for- 
merly known in New York, are in the “full 
tide of successful experiment,” here in Fairfax ; 
and it needs only a glance at their fertile fields and 
broad acres, their commodious farm buildings and 
well-filled granaries, their cheerful and contented 
faces, and healthy, happy families, to be satisfied 
that in exchanging your rugged clime for that of 
the ‘ sunny south,” they have not merely consulted 
their pecuniary well-being, but secured for them- 
selves pleasant and agreeable homes, with all 
needed facilities for permanent comfort and enjoy- 
ment. In addition to this, they have been the means 
of introducing numerous valuable improvements into 
the agriculture of this region; they have brought 
with them northern implements, northern usages, 
habits, and customs ; northern schools and churches ; 
northern industry and economy; northern enter- 
rise and energy; and ten years will not elapse 
before, in all probability, the infusion thus commu- 
nicated, of northern restlessness and progressive 
improvement, will change the aspect of this portion 
of the Old Dominion, and render it, in fact, that 
earthly Paradise, which the Father of his country 
predicted it would ultimately become. 
A NeEw-YorkeEr. 





MATCH BETWEEN ECLIPSE AND SIR HENRY, 

I was much interested by the brief details in the 
last number of the Agriculturist, of your visit to 
Dosoris, the natal spot of Eclipse. I was also 
highly pleased to see Mr. Colden’s account of his 
famous race with Sir Henry, recorded in your 
pages; but as there are some inaccuracies in that 
account, will you allow one who was intimate with 
all the actors in the exciting event, to make such 
additions and emendations as he believes are strictly 
correct. 

First Heat——When the horses had gone three 
and a half miles in the first heat, Eclipse com- 
menced hisrun. He gradually gained on Sir Hen- 
ry all the way around theturn. Crafts did not use 
his whip until three fourths of the distance round 
the turn ; but had spurred Eclipse freely. As the 
horses were sweeping off the turn to the straight 
stretch home (Eclipse, with his nose at Henry’s 
tail), Crafts disengaged his right hand from the 
bridle and commenced whipping Eclipse. Not 
being strong enough to hold him with one hand and 
whip with the other, he lost his balance, slipped 
back nearly upon the cantle of the saddle, and 
broke up the stride of Eclipse. At once Henry 
opened away from him, a length in the clear. At 
this crisis, Buckley, the trainer, shouted to Crafts, 
to drop his whip; doing so, he gained the bridle 
with his right hand, brought himself to the seat in 
the saddle, braced Eclipse up with a good stiff 
pull, touched him with his spurs, and on went his 
horse, gaining at every stride until he caught Henry 
at the stand, and was only beaten a neck out for 
the heat. Had Crafts not taken his hand from the 
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MATCH BETWEEN ECLIPSE AND SIR HENRY. 








bridle. Eclipse must have won the heat, as Henry 
had nothing to spare when he crossed the score. 
How different is all this from Mr. Colden’s ac- 
count. It was Buckley’s opinion that Crafts lost 
the heat by the use of his whip. He was too 
young to have the requisite coolness. He was too 
eager and lost his self-possession. He was only 
one length behind Henry, the nose of Eclipse cov- 
ering Henry’s tail. When he gave up his pull, 
Henry at once gained two lengths in the clear, and 
yet in a quarter of a mile, was caught and only won 
the heat by a neck. Eclipse was the most footy 
on the straight sides, Henry around the turns. 
Second Heat.—Mr. Colden is inaccurate here. 
His position down the course, a full quarter of a 
mile from the head, was so far away, that if the 
course had been clear of people, he could not have 
determined the position of the horses; but with the 
dense crowd upon it he could scarcely have seen 
them at all; or certainly not until they were some 
way down the back stretch, could any one at Mr. 
Colden’s point of view have seen them. I have 
often talked this matter over with Mr. Buckley, the 
trainer of Eclipse, and his narration of both heats 
differs from Mr. Colden’s. Mr. C. was an excita- 
ble man, and was so much interested in the race, 
that he could not sufficientiy command himself to 
see correctly. At the period at which he wrote the 
account, he was on bad terms with the owners of 
Eclipse, and sought to disparage him. I speak of 
this as a matter wel] known, or otherwise I should 
not have mentioned it. The following is an accu- 


rate account :— — 
My authority had his view from the stand, where 


he could see the horses all around the course. It 
is also corroborated by Mr. Purdy, who saw the 
first heat, and rode the second and third. 

After the end of the first heat, Mr. Purdy at once 
said, “I must ride Eclipse,” and forthwith went to 
the stand, dressed himself, and weighed. Ongoing 
to his horse to mount, he said to Messrs. Stevens, 
Livingston, Van Ranst, and others, “Eclipse has 
the foot of Henry in straight running; but I shall 
run him a trailing race, making Henry do all he 
can until two miles and three quarters, when I will 
commence my run for the lead; I will lap him at 
the stand, on finishing the third mile, and as my 
brush up the straight side will have taken the foot 
out of him, [ will pass him at the top of the course 
in the fourth mile, and will be clear of him as we 

o on to the straight side on the back of the course ; 

rom thence home to the winning post, he shall never 
come near me.’”’ And so Mr. Purdy rode the heat. He 
found that he couldrun on to Henry in straight work, 
and drove him all the time. At no time was Henry 
(as Mr. Colden says) twenty feet from Eclipse, after 
they had gone one quarter of a mile. On every 
straight side, for three miles, was Eelipse at Henry’s 
side, feigning to pass; while, at the turns, he 
dropped back, to freshen himself, and be ready to 
crowd Henry on the straight running. The severe 
work for two miles and three fourths had told on 
Henry; and now, at length, Eclipse’s time had 
come. Asthe horses entered the straight run home, 
Mr. Purdy commenced his run for the lead. At 


this time Henry was a length in the clear ahead. 
Eclipse’s brush was a steady one ; at the draw gate 
he had reached Henry ; Henry rallied desperately, 





but Eclipse was too much for him; steadily he 
gained, with something in reserve ; they neared the 
stand, Eclipse lying on the outside ; they came to 


| the stand and Eclipse lapped Henry to the saddle ; 


they passed the stand, and Purdy, for the. first 
time did not ease his horse on the turn; it 
was evident that the race was out; Eclipse gained 
at every stride, and now, for the first time in the 
race, had the foot of Henry on the turn. As they 
amen the stand, Eclipse was on the outside, and 
apped Henry ; he never gave back at all, but gradu- 
ally gained thence to the head of the course, where 
he was a neck in the lead; the pace told not on 
him, but on Henry it did; and away went Eclipse, 
till on entering the straight run on the back side in 
the fourth mile, he was clear of him. Thence to 
the stand he was alone, with the race all his own, 
and beat Henry out some twenty feet in the clear. 

It will be seen that Mr. Purdy ran the second 
heat as he had proposed. From this account, it 
will also be seen that Eclipse could not have passed 
Henry on the inside. And such is the fact; the 
narrator has been assured over and over by Mr. 
Purdy, that he did pass on the outside. And it may 
be asked what inducement had he to tell a false- 
hood. It was his right to pass on the inside if he 
could, subject to being run inside the pole, and thus 
be distanced. Had he passed on the inside, as it 
had been done safely, there could be no reason to 
conceal it. But Mr. Colden was the only man who 
ever asserted it. The heat showed a full and just 
appreciation of the powers of Eclipse, by Mr. 
Purdy ; an admirable plan for the heat; and an 
equally admirable execution of his purpose. 

The Third Heat.—This may be kemonel of ina 
few words, and those of Mr. Purdy, now quoted 
from memory. He said, ‘“ Eclipse could haverun 
the second heat in less than 7m. 49s., had it been 
necessary ; and could have run the third in eight 
minutes easily, had Henry been able to do it. But 
Henry was overmarked by the race, and over- 
weighted in the last heat. I soon found that Henry 
was done up, and I had only to go along moderately 
to win the last heat. Nothing was to be gained by 
a quick heat, and something might be lost. In the 
heat, Eclipse was strong and could more easily run 
away from Henry whenever called on. I ran to 
win, and should have been ten minutes in doing it 
if Henry had gone slowly enough to permit it. He 
at no time in the heat made any show of taking the 
lead. Eclipse always needed driving to get a run 
out of him; and yet I never punished him less in 
a heat than in this last one. I took the lead easily, 
kept it easily, and won easily, with Eclipse strong 
under me, firm in his mouth, and having a deal of 
run still in him.” 

And he added, “no horse could outlast Eclipse, 
none out foot him; and I never met one save 
Henry, who was so speedy, and he only on the 
turns.” Kclipse, in his pace, went low or close to 
the ground, with a long stride, while Henry, a pony 
in make, gathered quick and had a short stride; of 
course, his short stroke was an advantage over 
Eclipse around the turns; -but Eclipse’s low, long 
stride, in straight going, gave him the foot of 
Henry. Had Mr. Purdy rode the first heat, Eclipse 
would have unquestionably won it without distress- 
sing him in the least. Lone IsLanpeEr. 
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THE PRINCESS TRIBE OF SHORT HORNS. 


TueE following is an extract from a letter recently 
written by Thomas Bates, Esq., Kirkleavington, 
England, to Mr. Geo. Vail, of Troy, New York. 

No animals of the Princess blood can now be 
had in England, worth sending to America, except 
what I have, descended from the Matchem cow, the 
grandam of your Wellington; and that tribe was 
only preserved by putting the Matchem cow to 
bulls of my Duchess family. Mr. Harvey, of 
Liverpool, instructed me to buy one for him, last 
year, fer which | gave twenty pounds, but he soon 
sold her for less than prime cost. 

I will give you the particulars of the breeding of 
the Matchem cow. I bought her at a public sale 
(and all the most conspicuous breeders were there) ; 
the price was £11. I bought sixteen other cows 
at the same sale, and not one of them bred anything 
good, except the Matchem cow. She had bred 
two calves, both indifferent, and was in calf when J 
bought her, to Young Monarch, a bull of Mr. 
Mason’s tribe. They are now attempting to hold 
this tribe in high estimation in England, but they never 
were good, and never can be made good, Jet breed- 
ers try as long as they please. I put this cow after- 
wards to two bulls (one of Mr. Whittaker’s tribe). 
Her first five calves were all very indifferent. 

The Matchem cow’s looks and character were 
all one could wish, white in color, with fine waxy 
horns. She was a very great milker, and was 
always, when in milk, very low in condition, and 
always milked through to calving. When she 
ceased breeding, having had ten calves, she was 
fel off at seventeen years of age, and in three 
months, she made an excellent carcass of beef ; 
which was of beautiful color and well marbled, fat 
mixed with lean, which is a mark of excellence ; and 
very few tribes of cattle are so, except the Duchess 
tribe or blood. Fine marbled beef can only be had 
from really good handlers, with good hair. 

I Jet my tenants, the Messrs. Bell, have this 
cow after | had bought her. She leaped the fences 
and led all the other cattle astray; and Messrs. 
Bell desired me to let them sell her at Darlington, 
which I did, saying, “ask £12 for her, and do not 
take less than prime cost, £11. If you cannot get 
that bring her home again. In the evening, Mr. 
Bell came home with the cow, and on inquiry, I 
found he was once offered £9 15 shillings, and 
she stood at £11, and no one would give it. I 
asked him if he still wished to part with her; he 
said yes, at £11. I said I would take her at that 
price, if he wished ; but would tell him beforehand, 
that I would put her to bulls having Duchess blood, 
and I was sure she would not breed a calf worth 
less than 100 guineas. After so telling him, hesaid 
he would be glad to have £11 for her, which I 
gave him. 

I put her, the first two years, to my bull, Duke of 
Cleveland, and the last three years to my bull, 
Short Tail. The Oxford premium cow (the dam of 
your Wellington), washer first calf. I never saw 
calves so. promising from the calving, and all the 
stock descended from them has been superior. 

Now I have at different times bought near forty 
cows of the Princess tribe, the best of that tribe 
then left in England, and this one, the Matchem 
cow, alone, has been the only one that I have con- 





tinued to breed from. I have never seen one of 
the Princess tribe after a cross of any other blood, 
than the Duchess tribe of bulls, ever breed well 
again. They breed well to pure-bred Princess tribe 
of bulls ; but the purchasers of them have had no 
judgment and used other tribes of Short Horns. 
Now this fact speaks volumes of the danger of 
using blood not properly descended on both sides, 
sire and dam. Had the Princess family, sold at 
Sir Henry Vane Tempest’s sale after his death in 
1813, been properly preserved, and put to my 
Duchess tribe of bulls, they would now have been 
the best in England; but there is not one now 
good, except those I have from the Matchem cow, 
and her descendants—and without one exception, 
these have all been good, and all descended from 
them. Your Wellington is a proof; and I have 
now four calves from the own sister of my two 
Cleveland Lads, which I would not take two thou- 
sand guineas for, nor indeed sell at any price. Two 
of these were by my Duke of Northumberland, a 
bull and a heifer; the other two, also, a bull and a 
heifer, by my 2d Duke of Northumberland. The 
dam of these is now in calf to my 4th Duke of 
Northumberland. 

I have been thus particular to let you know how 
highly I prize this tribe, the only one left of any 
vale from the Princess tribe of cows. 





THE RIDGING OR DOUBLE MOULD-BOARD 
PLOW. 

Tuts implement is sufficiently light to be worked 
by one horse, and is used for opening drills to plant 
potatoes, corn, &c. In plowing out between narrow 
rows, it throws the dirt both ways to the plants, and 
thusdoes the work of two plows. Itis also very use- 
ful in digging potatoes, as well as a very convenient 
implement for various kinds of work, ditching, 
&c., and should always be kept on the farm. 











Fig. 30.—Top View. 


No. 2 Double Mould Board.—Of same construc- 
tion and use as the above, but one size larger. 
This is also used in furrowing for planting cane, 
and making light ditches. It has an extra point 
made, of an additional width, for the purpose of 
digging _ evgen 

The Fluke or Double-Expanding Mould-Board 
Plow, for planting Sugar roa is is a plow 
recently made, expressly for the use of su 
planters, by which a furrow is opened ten to twelve 
inches wide, and four to five inches deep. 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES—No. 18. 

The Age of Bees.—Much diversity of opinion has 
been expressed upon the natural age of bees, and 
perhaps the extreme length of time that they have 
in single, or particular instances survived, has 
never been fully demonstrated to an extent that 
may be properly cited, as proof of their exact lon- 
gevity. But from certain facts, within the notice 
of every apiarian, we may safely come to this con- 
clusion,—that they seldom, if ever, live to see the 
first annual return of their birth-day. 

Of this fact, we may be assured, if we reason 
from analogy only, inasmuch as the insect tribes 
generally terminate their existence within a year ; 
but we have stronger proof than this. We know 
that if a swarm of bees be placed where their limits 
of operation are unrestricted; for instance, in a 
very large hive, or in a room, that they do not 
throw off any swarms in such a case, but at the 
same time, the increase of bees, every spring and 
summer, is not less, and perhaps more than would 
be the case, had they been placed in an ordinary 
hive, where several swarms would be annually 
thrown off. This being a fact, it follows that if the 
life of the bee extended to two, three, or up to ten 
years, as some naturalists have asserted, that the 
aggregate number of bees accumulated in locations 
of unrestricted limits, would, in two or three seasons 
be enormous; but suchis not the case. The gene- 
ral annual increase of every stock of bees (the term 
stock is given in their second year, and thereafter), 
we may fairly put down at 20,000. The usual 
number of bees in a hive on the first of March, may 
be estimated at from 2,000 to 5,000, according to 
the prosperity of the stock; if the bees exist longer 
than one year, or even 9 or 10 months, the follow- 
ing spring would find every stock with surplus 
room, to consist of all the increase of the preceding 
season, together with a portion, at least, of the old 
bees in existence the previous spring, making in 
the aggrezate, say, from 20,000 to 25,000 bees. 
Now, insteal of such a result, we invariably find 
about the original number in existence at the 
opening of each successive spring, and if we com- 
mence with 3,000, and the bees prosper for a period 
of ten years, giving an annual increase of 20,000, 
and not throwing off a single swarm during the 
whole period cf ten years, producing in that time, 
the enormous number of 200,000 bees, yet on the 
first of March, of the season of their tenth year, we 
should find but our original number of 3,000 bees. 

This is true of any number of intervening years, 
down to the second year of their existence. From 
my own experience, in this matter, I think I can 
safely say, that the natural age of the honey bee is 
within nzne months. Like the human species, their 
days are cut off at all periods of life, and they, too, 
may truly say,—“In the midst of life, we are in 
death.” 

The foregoing applies only to the age of that 
class of bees, termed the workers, the queen and the 
drones being a minor class, and their age should not 
be brought into the general question of the natural 
age of the honey bee. The queen lives beyond a 
year, but under two years, The drones generally 
die a violent death at the age of two, or three 
months, or a natural death at the age of about six 
months. Of the ages of the queen and the drones 


much may be interestingly said, I think, but this 
is not the place to write a complete natural his- 
tory of the honey bee. 

I commenced these numbers upon the manage- 
ment of the honey bee, without the most remote 
idea of writing to the extent to which I have written. 
To while away the tedium of an unemployed hour, 
I hastily threw together the crude off-handed re- 
marks of my first essay—I have in the same unpre- 
pared manner, without method or pre-contemplated 
arrangement, given to the public my subsequent re- 
marks, without even giving the subject a thought, 
until, perhaps, the last hour allotted for their pre- 
paration ; and I learn very unexpectedly that my 
crude essays have been read with some interest, 
and in consequence of the very favorable manifes- 
tations of approval of my feeble attempt at elucidat- 
ing this subject, I shall prepare a work for the 
press, in which I shall endeavor to present the 
whole subject, in a methodical manner, embracing 
the substance of the numbers herein published, and 
such other matter as I shall deem of interest to the 
— bee master, of which there is an ample 

eld. 

I shall endeavor to render it a work that will lead 
the uninformed on the subject, from the beginning 
to the end of bee management, in a plain, definite, 
comprehensive manner; and to weave through its 
pages an interest that shall not only instruct its 
readers, but awaken the dormant feeling upon the 
value and science of the management of bees, that 
is too prevalent. Although it is nota place here to 
write a prospectus, yet I would say, that a plain 
intelligible work, fully adapted to the uses of the 
American people, has never yet appeared. The 
indefinite verbosity of foreign authors upon this sub- 
ject,leavesthe mind vague and unsatisfied. How far 
1 shali succeed in supplying the vacuum, time will 
determine. 

In consequence of this comtemplated work, I 
now close my remarks in the Agriculturist; and I 
should be happy to receive communications from 
gentlemen in every section of the United States, de- 
tailing any experiments, or facts worthy of particu- 
lar notice, that may have come under their observa- 
tion, and address the same to me, No. 143 Water 
street, New York. This will, perhaps, enable me 
to give to the public, a work embracing important 
facts coming under the observation of different indi- 
viduals in different parts of our own country. 

T. B. Miner. 

Ravenswood, L. I., April, 1848. 

— 

BeNneFiT oF SALT IN THE Foop or SHEEP.— 
From some experiments made at the Agricultural 
Institute, at St. Germain, in France, it appears that 
the sheep, which gained in weight 33 lbs. amonth, 
iaebeaied: double that amount in the same length of 
time, when about one tenth of an ounce of salt was 
added to the food of each per day. 

Seaitennilppieionnies 

Wuat Constitutes Goop Farmine.—About 
2,000 years ago, when the old Roman, Columella, 
was asked what constituted good farming, he an- 
swered “first, good plowing.” On again being 
asked what came next, he replied, “good plow- 
ing ;? thus strongly impressing the occasjon for 





good tillage over every other consideration. | 
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MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 

It is almost certain for a well-bred calf to come 
small ; the smaller the better, if well proportioned. 
I have seen numerous large calves, but never 
saw one that grew up toa good animal. This as- 
sertion can be endorsed by most of the best breed- 
ers in England, and in this country ; in the former, 
the largest ones are generally selected and fat- 
tened for the butcher, at from six to eight weeks 
old. 

I have reared calves in almost every way. They 
have'run with the cows the whole summer. I have 
kept them on new milk for two months, then have 
given them half newand half skim milk. [have kept 
them entirely on skim milk ; and on a little new milk 
and linseed jelly. At the present time, I am rais- 
ing them on two quarts of new milk, night and 
morning, mixed with half a pint of linseed jelly. 
At three weeks old, I reduce the milk to three pints, 
and add another half pint of jelly. At five weeks, 
I give them a quart of milk only, and add another 
half pint of jelly. By this time they will begin to 
eat some shorts and hay. The best cow I ever 
bred, or ever had, was reared on skim milk; and 
many who saw her in the field with her round 
swelling paunch (amongst others of a similar char- 
acter), thought she was nothing but a common calf, 
the whole of them looking to an inexperienced eye, 
like “‘common stock,” but they all grew up su- 
perior animals. 

If many of the “ full-blooded,” fat, bull calves had 
been killed, to rejoice over the reform of rich men’s 
prodigal sons, this ‘“humbuggery,” in cattle, would 
not have been so effectually established, and the 
money spent in dash and show applied to procure 
the best, what a different picture would have been 
drawn. So long as some men have the credit of 
being called rich, and fat their mongrel calves to 

ain a great name, and have no care beyond it, they 
Fittle imagine the tottering foundation they stand 
upon, and how soon they must be detected ; the 
lenient hand of time will prove them but emptiness 
and vanity. They gain no superiority in this 
world, and are a laughing stock for the more en- 
lightened class of the community. But enough of 
this, let them gallop on, it will not last for ever. 

I firmly believe that calves brought up sparing- 
ly apd economically, prove much better, and more 

‘ofable animals, than those that suck the cows. 
{is amore sure way to develop the frame, mus- 
cle, and milk vessels of the female. I have no 
doubt the secretion of milk is formed ata very earl 
stage, and when the calf is sucking all the mil 
from a good dam, the frame is covered with fat and 
lean meat; and it appears very plausible to me 
that while this meat is increasing with the rich 
food, the vessels, for the secretion of milk, are di- 
minishing, and such an animal must be extrava- 
gantly fed after leaving the dam, to keep up its 
condition. It is almost impossible to find food 
equal to what it had left. - 

There is nothing more deceiving than a fat bull 
calf, and thousands have been most meanly disap- 
pointed. [fhe is left to chance, he gradually de- 


generates in appearance ; his frame, muscle, and 
sinews, all grow weaker, as the flesh disappears, 
and a young animal, so reduced, is much injured in 
constitution, and often produces disease and death. 








How often have inexperienced men purchased such 
calves when their bad points have been covered ; and 
when poverty has exposed their true character, they 
very justly condemn both the calf and its breeder, 
and become disgusted with what is called “ blooded 
stock,” for no other reason than because they have 
been imposed upon by a large fat calf. 

A Hereford does not iook so well when a calf, as 
a Short Horn. and I admit that a Short Horn shows 
better until after two years old ; but the third year, a 
Hereford will develop itself and come out tri- 
umphantly ; and no animal should go to the sham- 
bles, until three years old. There is no profit to 
either feeder or butcher, if killed at an earlier age, 
unless it is near a market, where butchers will pay 
a remunerating price for good veal. Cows kept on 
purpose to fat calves for market, has been a lucra- 
tive business. I know many farmers in England, 
who confine themselves entirely to this practice and 
feed from six to nine calves per year on each cow. 
Aylsbury market, in Buckinghamshire, is generally 
full of carts, loaded with young calves, destined for 
this purpose, and many a man getsa good living by 
keeping a horse and cart, buying them of the far- 
mers as soon as dropped, and selling them to their 
regular customers, who constantly attend that mar- 
ket. It is the Jargest market for such young animals 
in England, being near enough to convey them to 
London daily. There is so much grass land in 
that neighborhood suitable for the business. I am 
decidedly in favor of having calves come in October, 
November, and December. At that time, skim milk 
can be kept sweet, and if they aM@kept in a warm 
place, they will do much better than in sum- 
mer. In warm weather, your milk soon becomes 
sour, and then they will not drink it, or even if 
they do, it does them injury ; it purges and weak- 
ens them; their hair stands the wrong way ; they 
suck each others ears and drink each others urine, 
and frequently die of extreme poverty. If calves 
are well and economically brought up in the winter, 
and turned out to good grass in the spring, they thrive 
surprisingly, and the next winter, they will live 
on the same kind of food, as yearlings bred the pre- 
vious spring, and will continue to do well until they 
arrive at maturity, with proper care. A bull can 
be turned out with them six months earlier than a 
spring calf; they will come in at two years and a 
half old with nearly as much constitution and vigor, 
and probably better milkers. I like to have heifers 
come in the first time, when they have a good bite 
of grass. If the calf is taken away at three days 
old, she will come in the second year two and a half 
months earlier, the third at the right season, and 
the butter made from the cows, in winter, will fetch 
from three to six cents per pound more than tub 
butter. I sold mine for 18 to 25 cents, in Albany, 
when tub butter was only worth 123 to 14 cents; 
and it is less trouble to make it in winter than in 
summer. Much more milk and butter can be made 
from hay, that is cut young, than that left to grow to 
maturity. But I will send you an article on that 
subject at some future time. Ww. H. SotHam. 

Black Rock, January 1st, 1848. 





Facrs and not theories, or opinions, are the 
things most wanted for the improvement of agricul- 
ture. 
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Condensed Correspondence. 








EXPERIMENT WITH THE POTATO. 


Ovr veteran friend, Judge Ford, of Morristown, 
N. J., informs us that he planted in his garden on 
the 3d of May last, without any manure, 15 Mer- 
cer potatoes, apparently sound; and that on the 
27th of the same month, some of them had thrown 
up shoots an inch above the ground. The tubers, 
producing them, were carefully taken up, from 
which 60 sprouts were plucked, and then restored 
to their bed, in order to produce more. These 
sprouts were planted upright, with their tops half 
an inch below the surface, in conical hills or 
mounds of earth, a foot high, one to each hill, three 
feet apart, and containing no manure. 

On the 3d of June, 60 sprouts more were taken 
off and planted in another row, three feet distant 
from the one named above, and treated in every 
respect the same, the tubers which produced them, 
being returned again to their bed, where, without 
iurther care, they were suffered to grow. The re- 
sult, was, that the old tubers produced a great num- 
ber of exceedingly small ones, each of which was 
half destroyed with putridity and rot; whereas, not 
one of those grown from the sprouts had the slight- 
est sign of disease at the time of digging them, on 
the 23d of September, and had not shown any up 
to the middle of February. No hill gave more than 
one potato of the size of a goose egg ; but a con- 
siderable number of them were quite too small for 
the table. 

Two other rows were also planted with Mercers, 
from the same parcel of seed, within the distance of 
20 feet from those described above ; and before their 
young tubers had acquired half the size of a hen’s 
egg, in spite of the application of lime and fine 
charcoal, and the cutting off of their tops, they be- 
came infected with the disease, and a fourth part of 
them had to be thrown away. 

The treatment of the sprouts, Judge Ford thinks, 
was improper in the following respects :—1. Only 
one solitary shoot was set in a hill, instead of four. 
2. The mounds were so elevated, that, by shedding 
off the rain and dew, their sides were exposed both 
to the influences of the sun and wind, and conse- 
quently became too dry to nourish the plants. 3. 
if there was no disease in the sprouts, as he sup- 
poses there was not, a liberal dressing of manure 
might have been applied to the ground, and like- 
wise in the hill, and a large yield of sound pota- 
toes, he thinks would have been raised. 


PROPOSED HEDGE PLANT. 

We have received a communication from Mr. 8. 
D. Ingham, of New Hope, Pa., accompanied by a 
small package of the seeds of a species of thorn 
(crategus), from the Alleghany range between the 
White and Red Sulphur Springs, in Virginia. His 
attention was first Nawal to this plant, by observ- 


ing that, wherever the cattle had browsed off the 
tops, in an old field, a remarkably close and bushy 
growth was formed without any other trimming. 
The stem of each bush, he represents to have been 
as thick as his wrist, and capable of making from 2 
to 3 feet of very thick hedge. 

The seeds, or haws, he says, can be obtained in 





great abundance at the last-named place, and if an 
easy mode of propagating them could be devised, 
he thinks that this thorn would make an excellent 
hedge plant. The package he has sent us, he 
wishes to be placed into the hands of some one for 
experiment, with the view of learning the best mode 
of propagation. If any amateur, or experienced 
nurseryman, is desirous to make the trial, a part or 
the whole of the seeds are at his disposal. We 
would suggest that they be treated in a similar man- 
ner as recommended for those of the Osage orange, 
at p. 105 of the present number; and for future 
sowing, when the haws are ripe, to mix them as 
soon as gathered, in a heap of earth, where they 
must remain for a whole year, turning them over 
several times in the course of that period, in order 
to facilitate the decomposition of the pulp and husk. 
They may then be separated from the earth and 
sown in beds of finely-prepared soil, and covered to 
a depth of about one fourth of an inch. Thus 
treated, when sown in the autumn of the second 
year, they will vegetate the following spring. 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 


Mr. Joun W. Baitey, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., in 
an interesting article on the culture of the potato, 
which we regret to condense, for want of space, re- 
commends that all lands, designed for that plant, 
should be thoroughly drained, so that water will 
not stand upon any part of the field; that a good 
soil, inclining to sand, gravel, or loam, is to be pre- 
ferred, avoiding clay, and even a clayey subsoil, if 
possible, as they do not permit the water to pass 
off so soon as required. The ground, he says, 
should be plowed and planted as early in the 
spring as practicable ; and the potatoes dug as soon 
as they are ripe; after which they should be put in 
a dry and airy place, and kept until cold weather 
makes it necessary to remove them to the cellar, 
where they should be kept as cool as possible 
without danger of freezing. 

In the selection of seed, he makes choice of the 
hardiest varieties, and for the last two years, he has 
applied lime, plaster, and wood ashes, in the hill, at 
the time of planting, with good results. 


Hot Lye a Remepy ror tHe Peacn Borer. 
—Mr. J. &., of Stockholm, N. J., writes us that he 
heard of a well authenticated case, in which agwvo- 
man, laboring under the maddening influence of 
jealousy, deliberately took an axe, and levelled to 
the ground, a fine young orchard she had helped to 
plant ; and being intent, also, upon the destruction of 
some favorite peach trees, then beginning to decay, 
she prepared a strong lye and poured it, while hot, 
about their roots. But what was her surprise, 
when she found that the trees put forth, flourished, 
and bore more fruit that year than they were ever 
known to do before. 





Carr or Stock.—Mr. W. G. B., of Newark, N. 
J., recommends that pigs have a warm place and a 
clean dry bed. “A pig,” he says, “does not love 
dirt for dirt’s sake, and will thrive much better if 
kept clean.” He further says, ‘‘ A dirty hide will 
waste a cow’s flesh faster than food will add to it. 
* * * Curry cows every day and keep them per- 
fectly clean, for filth and thrift are ever opposed.” 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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TO THE YOUNG. 


‘“’ Have I not seen thy needle plied 
With as much ready glee 

As if it were thy greatest pride 

A seamstress famed to be? 

Did [ not eat pies, puddings, tarts, 
And bread, thy hands have kneaded ? 
All excellent, as if those arts 

Were all that thou hadst heeded.” 

A wiFE, who has had some experience, would 
suggest to the young ladies of the present day, the 
very great importance of some practical knowledge 
of housekeeping, without which, no woman, who 
is at all conscientious, can be happy, either as a 
wife, or a mother. So much of the actual comfort 
and happiness of those dearest to us, depend upon 
the trifling everyday occurrences to be met with in 
all families, that it behooves every woman to en- 
deavor to possess that information most necessary 
to ward off many of the petty annoyances by which 
housekeeping is surrounded. The selt-conceit of 
servants, who think they are better informed than 
their mistress, and are shrewd in finding out how 
far she can venture to direct without displaying her 
own ignorance, is one of the most prominent evils 
of the present time. Very few men, are there, of 
common sense, who would not willingly part with 
some of the useless accomplishments of a wife, for 
the very unfashionable one of being a good house- 
keeper—not that I condemn any accomplishment 
which would tend to make a woman more refined, 
more pleasing, or add one ray of intellect to her 
brow. But I do condemn the false idea entertained 
by many, that a lady is not a lady, when she con- 
descends to take an interest in household arrange- 
ments,, upon which the happiness of her family and 
the ‘opaca | of all around her depend. 

How proudly, and how cheerfully goes that man 
forward to his daily business, who is confident that 
he leaves behind him, in the partner of his joys and 
cares—one who has his interest and his happiness 
so deeply at heart, that all other things fade in 
comparison, and that as surely as he returns gt 
night, so surely will he find a well-ordered home to 
receive him. And let him be a professional man, 
a mechanic, a farmer, or an artisan, there is a charm 
about such a home, that few can resist, and fewer 
still, will not appreciate and love. I appeal to all 
wives—Is it not worth atrial? Is it not a noble 
cause? To see 

Our abode, 

The tabernacle of our earthly joys 

And sorrows, hopes and fears, this home of ours— 
Is it not pleasant ? 

If apie or pudding tastes better to a parent or 
husband when made by the hands of a daughter or 
wife, let no lady suppose (fashionables and exquis- 
ites to the contrary notwithstanding), that she at 
all detracts from her character, if she is able to 
enter her kitchen, where an ignorant servant wishes 
a minute direction regarding anything which is to 
tend to the comfort of the family. Let no lady 
suppose she at all derogates from her character by 
being able to give the desired information. If a 
merchant’s, grocer’s, or baker’s bill comes in, let 





no lady think she demeans herself, by examinin | 
it; for sometimes mistakes will happen, with 


the best intentions, and if she neglect so great a 
duty, who is to attend to it? Who is to be an- 
swerable for waste and extravagance? Surely not 
the poor servants, who are unfortunate enough to 
have careless mistresses—surely not the husband, 
or father, whose employment calls him elsewhere— 
surely no one, but the female head of the family, 
be she mother, daughter, or wife. On her rests the 
responsibility, and it is a responsibility so great to 
those who fee] or think rightly, that | would have 
all the young daughters of America, fully aware of 
its importance ; and all young wives feel that cer- 
tain hours of the day must be devoted to the plain, 
practical realities of everyday affairs. Happy is 
the woman who feels this a pleasure as well as a 
duty. No manners need be less refined; no ac- 
complishments less brilliant ; no mind less cultivat- 
ed; no heart less happy ; no home less attractive ; 
and surely no husband less devoted, nor father less 
proud, from the fact that the wife, or the daughter, 
is a first-rate housekeeper. And such can all be, 
who will make the effort and persevere in it. If 
difficulties arise, conquer them. If the temper be 
tried, bear it patiently as may be; but of all things 
do not give up, nor be disheartened at a few disap- 
pointments. Ina very short time, the mountains 
will dwindle into molehills; and take the word of 
a happy wife—you will be amply repaid for the 
exertion you have made. A FRIEND. 


a 


THE EFFECTS OF COSMETICS ON THE SKIN. 


TuaT your excellent correspondent, E. S., in the 
March number of the Agriculturist, does not write 
understandingly when she speaks of rouge, as a 
beautifier of the skin, is evident; or she would not 
have intimated that this harmless substance cannot 
be employed without injury to a lady’s complexion. 
Any intelligent physician, chemist, or. apothecary, 
will tell her that the coloring matter of the true 
rouge for the toilet is nothing but an extract from 
safilowers, and ‘is the only article which will 
brighten a lady’s complexion without injury to the 
skin.” I am perfectly aware that there are several 
articles sold under the name of +‘ rouge,” which are 
highly improper to be used. Among these I would 
name the following :— 

1. Rouge Indienne (terra persica), or Indian red, 
imported heen Ormuz. 2. Liquid Rouge, the red 
liquid left from the preparation of carmine; or a 
solution of carmine, in a weak carbonate of potash 
water ; or of pure rouge dissolved in alcohol and 
acidulated with strong white vinegar. 3. Rouge 
de Prusse, or burnt yellow ochre. 4. Spantsh 
Lady's Rouge, a floc of cotton or lint, wet with an 
ammoniacal solution of carmine, and dried. All of 
these preparations should be avoided, and none 
used but the genuine extract of the safflower. 

It may appear strange, Mr. Editor, to the Euta- 
wah correspondent, as well as to many of your 
readers, that I should have recommended the appli- 
cation of prepared magnesia, or even finely-powdered 
starch, and rouge, as beautifiers of the skin; but 
when they reflect that thousands of our country- 
women, are daily using, and will continue to use 
a great variety of pernicious compounds, sold under 
the enticing names of “ pearl white,” creme de rose, 
&c., for the purpose of preserving or restoring their 
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beauty. thev cannot but agree with me in saying | “ what is meat for one is poison to another.” Now 
that. “of a!l evils, choose the least ;” or in other! it is precisely the same with vegetables ; and the 


worJs. if cosmetics are to be used, employ those 
which do the least harm. Thisis the only apology 
I have to offer for what I have written, and here I[ 
shall let it rest. Cc. 
eee 

Atmonp Paste ror THE Tor.etT.—Pour boil- 
ing water upon a pound of fresh almond kernels, 
then throw them into cold water, and slip off the 
skins: beat them fine in a marble mortar, with a 
sufficient quantity of distilled rose water, added 
grajually, to prevent them from becoming oily: 
mix in a quarter of a pound of finely-drained 
honey, and keep it in wide-mouthed bottles, well 
corked. After the skin has been washed with soap, 
or exposed to the keen, frosty air, a little of this 
preparation, we!] rubbed on, restores the pliancy 
and comfortabie feeling ; and it is really as harm- 
less as it is pleasant. E. S. 
Eutawi, March, 1848. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—No. 1. 

Boys, it is my design to write you some letters 
on the subject of chemistry, as applied to agricul- 
ture. I hope you will not be prevented from giv- 
ing attention to what I shall say by the supposition 
that the subject is one beyond your comprehension, 
and of little consequence ; for [ trust to be able to 
explain the science in such a manner as to make it 
perfectly intelligible , and if you suppose there is 
little advantage in this kind of knowledge, I hope, 
also, to be able to convince you tothe contrary. It 
is @ common complaint among farmers, old and 
young, that much of the matter of agricultural jour- 
nals is too scientific ; they find many words of which 
they do not know the meaning, and which, perhaps, 
are not contained in common dictionaries ; conse- 
quently they are unable to derive any instruction or 
advantage from some of the more learned and valu- 
able essays. My object in these letters will be to 
simplify the science, so that all who read can un- 
derstand ; but before proceeding to scientific details, 
it is important that you should have some idea of 
the advantage and utility of this kind of knowledge, 
and know what end is to be gained, and what 
practical benelits are to be derived from it. I shall, 
therefore, in this letter, confine myself to some 
general observations. 

Agricultural chemistry, you know, treats of the 
nature of plants, and the best methods of cultivating 
them. By plauts, I mean all vegetation. There are 
two great sources from which all plants and trees 
derive their support, and they can derive it from no 
other ; the one is the atmosphere, the other the soil. 
You, will, therefore, bear in mind, that no vegeta- 
ble can contain a particle of matter which has not 
before existed (though perhaps in a very different 
form), either in the air that surrounds it, or the soil 
where it grows. If then, we can discover what 
plants are composed of, we shall know what kind 
of food or nourishment they require. Among do- 





mestic animals, you have observed that different spe- 
cies require, and indeed, must have, different kinds 
of food; and in some cases it is literally true, that 





practical advantage to be expected from agricultural 
chemistry, is, the knowledge which shall enable 
you to adapt your crops to your soil, and to apply 
to each kind of grain, you cultivate, its appropriate 
manure. In the March number of the Agricultu- 
rist, p. 87, you will find an excellent illustration of 
the advantage of science to agriculture. The same 
experiment which Mr. Colt tried with the grape 
vine, may be tried with any other plant, and experi- 
ments with different kinds will show that their 
wants are as Various as their species. 

Much knowledge, it is true, has been gained by 
experience; but science can furnish a vast deal 
more. Those who rely wholly on the former will 
often find themselves entangled in difficulties, and 
meet with disappointment where they were most 
confident of success: while those, on the other 
hand, who confide in science [not quackery], will 
have a guide which can never lead them into error. 
You will be more convinced of the importance of 
chemistry to agriculture as you proceed, and you 
will often wonder why the subject has not received 
more attention from those who are indebted to the 
soil they till for their support. Buta spirit of in- 
quiry is awakened. People are becoming distrust- 
ful of the antiquated notions of theirancestors, and 
are beginning to test the soundness of old dogmas 
by science and experiment—two powerful engines, 
which are destined to give origin to greater advance- 
ments in agriculture than have ever yet been 
made. 

I would say, therefore, to every farmer, and es- 
pecially to the young, neglect no opportunity of 
enlightening the mind on this all-important subject. 
The basis of the knowledge you most need, and the 
path to that eminence in your calling to which you 
aspire, lie in the discoveries and teachings of chem- 
istry. It will be my endeavor to make you famil- 
iar with some of the most essential parts of this 
science, and to prepare you for receiving still fur- 
ther benefits from more elaborate and learned pro- 
ductions. I shall omit many details, and often state 
fatts without explaining the process by which they 
have been obtained. Should your curiosity be 
awakened to know more on this subject than I shall 
communicate, | would refer you to Petzholdt’s 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, published by 
Greeley & McElrath, of New York, and afterwards 
to the works of Johnston, Liebig, and Turner. 

I told you that plants derive all their food from 
the air and the soil; you perceive, therefore, 
how important it is to understand fully the nature 
of these two great sources of vegetable life. In my 
next letter, [ shall make you acquainted with the 
ingredients which compose the air 

[ would here say, that it will be necessary for me 
occasionally to enter into details, the use or bearin 
of which you may not at first discover; still 
would request you not to pass anything by with 
indifference ; for it is not my design, nor will m 
necessary limits permit me to introduce matter which 
has not a close connexion with the end in view, or 
which is not of sufficient moment to be worth an 
effort to remember. J. McKinstry. 

Greenport, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

March 1st, 1848. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the Steamer Britannia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to 12th of February. 

Markers.—The only important change which we 
notice since our last, is a rise in cotton of jd. per lb. 

Money was not worth more than 3 to 34 per cent. 
on the best securities. A great want of confidence 
still prevailed throughout Europe. Large failures had 
nearly ceared, and they were looking for a gradual 
improvement in business, 

Salt Applied to Asparagus.—Salt should not be 
applied to asparagus at the time of making the Leds ; 
but when the plants are growing—frequently, and in 
small doses. Water no salter than that of the ocean 
is what is recommended.—London Agricultural 
Gazette. 

Comparative Value of Human Food.—According to 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, at London prices, a man can lay a 
pound of flesh on his body with milk, at 3s.; with 
turnips, at 2s. 9d.; with potatoes, carrots, and butch- 
ers’ meat, free from bones and fat, at 2s.; with oat- 
meal, at 1s. 10d.; with bread, flour, and barley meal, 
at 1s. 2.3; and with beans at less than 6d. 

An Old Raven.—T he ‘* Journal de Rheims” says that 
the other day, a gentleman captured a raven, round 
the neck of which was a silver plate, with an inscrip- 
tion in English,—‘* This raven, caught by Capt. Dun- 
can, of the Scotch Guards, in the garrison, at Rheims, 
was set at liberty, Jan. 7th, 1643. 

Wine Making in New South Wales.—Sucn is the 
extent to which vineyards have been planted in New 
South Wales, that a single landowner, Mr. M‘Arthur, 
has made, in one year, 17,000 gallons of wine, some of 
which when bottled, has been sold for 20s a dozen, at 
Sydney. 

A Splendid Market at Paris.—The municipality of 
Paris is about to build a splendid central market, 
which will cost 20,000,000, francs ($3,700,000), and 
will require ten years for its erection, 

Growth of Cotton in India.—We understand ad- 
vices from India have been received at Manchester, 
stating, on the authority of the government collector 
of the Dharwar district, that there are at present at 
least 20,000 acres of New Orleans seed cotton under 
cultivation in that district; and that, had.it not been 
for the deficient fall of rain last monsoon, there would 
have been at least 60,000 acres under cultivation. 
The cultivation of cotton is also extending fast into 
_ the Nizam’s country. 

Amount Paid for Dutch Butter by England.— 
‘England pays to Holland, Belgium, and Holstein 
about $3,500,000 per annum for butter, 

Amount of Grain Raised in France.—F ance pro- 
duces annually 231,000,0U0 bushels of wheat, and 
369,600,000 bushels of inferior grains. 

Fecundation of the Eggs of Poultry.—If any of 
your readers have seen ahen, in full laying, dissected, 
they might have observed that the ovary was com- 
posed of a mass of yolk bags, resembling a bunch of 
grapes, but with this difference, that the yolk bags 
varied in size from an inch in diameter down to a pin’s 
head, and often smaller. Now, that these yolk bags, 
hardly visible themselves, should be capable of having 
their contents fecundated is contrary to reason, and 
has not been allowed by any physiologist that I know 
of. 
In the case of the bee, there is appended to the ovi- 
duct a reservoir or sac, which, when once filled, is 
sufficient for the vivification of all the eggs in the 
ovary; this taking place as the egg passes the mouth 
of the sac inits course down the oviduct. Birds, not 


being furnished with a similar apparatus, cannot have 
more than a few of the germs fecundaied at a time— 
only those that are in a sufficient state of forwardness; 
but where to fix the limit, how many days before lay- 





ing, can only be ascertained by experiment. My be- 
lief is, that two or three of the first might prove fruit- 
ful; but this your correspondent may rest assured of, 
that no hen could in the normal state lay 100 or 150 
eggs from which chickens might be reared after the 
death.of the cock or cocks, as those eggs which do not 
possess an embryon before his death cannot do so after. 
Those, who believe and assertthe contrary, must have 
been deceived by the unseen visits of some neighboring 
cock, which, regulating them according to the known 
hours of the master’s inspection of his hens, eluded 
his prejudiced gaze.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

fects of Turnips on Ewes with Lamb.—Three 
years ago, when turnips were very abundant, a flock 
master of Berwickshire, Scotland, allowed his black- 
faced ewes (Cheviots), which are seldom in high con- 
dition, nearly as many as they could eat, for about 
eight weeks before lambing, and the consequence 
was, that he lost a considerable number of ewes from 
this overfeeding, having caused the horns of the tup 
lambs to grow so much, that some of them never could 
be born ; and others were so much injured that they 
inflamed and died. The horns of the new-born 
lambs, in some instances, were three inches long; but 
in general they were not more than two. This exu- 
berant growth of horns was doubtless owing to the 
excess of phosphate of lime, which existed in the food 
of their dams, as it is well known that this substance, 
in the turnip, largely abounds. 

The ‘Mode in which Sulphuric Acid Increases the 
Fertilizing Influence of Bone Dust.—It has been 
found that bones, in a heap with moistened ashes or 
sand, ferrnent so intensely, as soon entirely to lose 
their structure and form. In this state they have 
acquired greatly more power as a manure. In one 
case 17 bushels of bones yielded a crop of 133 tons of 
turnips per acre, while the same crop was obtained 
from half the quantity of bones that had heated in 
sand. In another case 144 tons of turnips followed 
the application of 254 bushels of bones, while 123 
bushels heated in sand yielded a crop of upwards of 
17 tons per acre. In the former case 44 bushels of 
‘* sulphated” bones produced 144 tons of roots, and in 
the latter 7$ bushels of ‘‘ sulphated” bones produced a 
crop of 144 tons. The explanation is this. In the 
course of it, let it be assumed that the value of the 
bones, as a manure, is mainly due to the phosphorus 
with which they furnish the plant. The chief con- 
stituent of bone dust is phosphate of lime, a come 

ound of phosphoric acid and lime, which is insoluble 
in pure water, and which, therefore, if rain water 
were pure water, would be useless as a manure. 
Lime will unite with two different proportions of 
phosphoric acid ; and though as phosphate of lime it is 
insoluble, as biphosphate (that is, united with a 
double quantity of phosphoric acid), it is very easily 
soluble in water. And the advantage of adding sul- 
phuric acid to bones is simply this—that it converts 
the insoluble phosphate which they contain into the 
soluble biphosphate. From one portion of the phos- 
phate of lime it detaches the phosphoric acid, and, 
taking its place, unites with the lime thus isolated, 
forming gypsum, while the phosphoric acid which it 
has detached combines with another portion of phes- 
phate forming a biphosphate. Bone earth thus treat- 
ed, therefore, contains phosphorus in a soluble form, 
and the turnip plant has an abundance presented to it 
by every shower which penetrates the soil in which 
the manure has been deposited.—.4gr. Gazette. 

Starch from Diseased Potatoes.—Starch made from 
diseased potatoes, it is said, has been found to injure 
silk goods when used to stiffen them. The goods are 
covered with spots, which, when examined through a 
microscope, present the same fungus that is found 
in the diseased potato. 
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Tue Cast-Iron Pirow.—A bill has recently passed 
the Senate of the United States, and is now pending 
in the House of Representatives, to extend the patent 
of Jethro Wood, for seven vears, which he obtained in 
1S14, and renewed in 1819, and again in 1833, for 
fourteen years, claiming to have invented the cast- 
iron plow share, &c. ‘This bill proposes to grant to 
the heirs of Jethro Wood, the privilege of exacting 
Jifty cents from the manufacturer, for every cast-iron 
plow made in the United States, for seven years after 
the passage of said bill. 

As there are about four millions of farmers and 
planters at present in the United States, and as each 
would require on an average at least one plow every 
four years, this privilege would be worth HALF A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS ANNUALLY, all of which 
would be taken from the hard earnings of the planter 
and farmer! And what makes the matter more un- 
just, is, that a large share of the interest of the heirs 
of Wood in this patent, has been purchased for a 
mere song; thus nearly the whole benefit of it will 
inure to a company of greedy speculators, 

But Jethro Wood, as is shown at page 121 of this 
number of our paper, was not the original inventor of 
the cast-iron plow share, nor did he ever improve 
the plow in the slightest degree; he was consequently 
entitled to no merit in this thing, and much less to a 
patent; and had the facts of the case been known by 
the Commissioner of Patents, in 1814, he would not 
have granted him one, nor renewed it in 1819, nor 
would Congress have extended it for fourteen years in 
1833; neither would the United States Court have 
confirmed him in it after it had been granted. 

With these facts before them, the public will now 
see how great an injustice it would be for Congres: to 
extend the patent of Jethro Wood, and give his heirs, 
or rather a company of greedy speculators, the privi- 
lege for seven years, of exacting fifty cents per plow 
from every one engaged in their manufacture, Jethro 
Wood has enjoyed the benefit of his patent for thirty- 
three years, which we think quite enough. During 
this time he and his family have drawn large sums 
from the public, and it is about time now, that these 
exactions should cease. 

The Legislature of New York and the State Agri- 
cultural Society, have passed resolutions against the 
passage of this bill, and have requested the New York 
Members of Congress to vote against it. We observe, 
also, that the measure is generally denounced by the 
press throughout the country. 

We hope every one will read our articles on this 
subject with attention, and aid in spreading the facts 
before the public; for the hard-working farmer and 
planter ought to be immediately apprized of what so 
vitally concerns them. We invite all those who are 
opposed to injustice and special privileges, to assist in 
the defeat of so iniquitous a measure, and thus defend 
the farmer’s rights. 

Hovey’s Fruirs or AMERICA.—The fourth num- 
ber of this excellent work has been received, It 
treats of the Early Crawford Peach; the Doyenné 
Boussock Pear; the Tyson Pear; and the Red Astra- 
can Apple. Each number contains four splendid 
engravings representing the twigs, leaves, and fruits, 
printed in colors, with numerous wood cuts denoting 
the appearance of the trees, outlines of fruits, &c. 
The descriptions, accompanying these plates, are 
more accurate, more complete, and consequently more 
valuable to the American fruit grower; than those in 
any other publication with which we are acquainted. 
The illustrations, also, are sufficiently well execu- 











ted to identify the kinds of fruit described, and 
that is all we need. 

Pium Trees Kintep sy Satt.—We understand 
that Judge Cheever, of Saratoga county, N. Y., seeing 
a statement in some paper, that salt was an excellent 
fertilizer for plum trees, killed severable valuable 
ones the past season, by scattering a gallon of that 
substance over the roots of each tree. 

KeerinG Beer Fresu.—-In preserving beef, the 
ribs will keep longest, or five or six days in summer; 
the middle of the /oin next; the rump next; the round 
next ; and the shortest of all, the brisket, which will 
not keep longer than three days in hot weather.— 
Combe. 

To PRESERVE WATER IN SEA CaAsxKs AND CIs- 
TERNS.—It is said that water may be preserved quite 
pure, either on long voyages, or in cisterns, by the ad- 
dition of about 1 1b. of black oxide of powdered man- 
ganese to 1,000 gallons; stir it well together, and the 
water will lose any bad taste it may have acquired, 
and will keep for an indefinite length of time. 

Diseasks oF Cats.—Cats are seldom ill, except 
from cold, which generally gets well without any par- 
ticular care being taken of it; but where they have 
any serious disease, it generally proves fatal.—Mrs. 
Loudon. 

How To ENLARGE VEGETABLEs.—A vast increase 
of food may be obtained by managing judiciously, and 
systematically carrying out for a time the principle of 
increase. Take, for instance, a pea. Plant it in a 
very rich ground. Allow it to bear the first year, 
say half a dozen pods only. Remove allothers. Save 
the largest single pea of these. Sow it the next year, 
and retain of the produce three pods only. Sow the 
largest one the following vear, and retain one pod. 
Again select the largest, and the next year the sort 
will by this time have trebled its size and weight. 
Ever afterwards sow the largest seed. By these means 
you will get peas (or anything else), of a bulk of which 
we at present have no conception.—Eachange Paper. 

A Nat’rau Cow Doctror.—In the case of May- 
nard vs. Litchfield, to recover damages for the loss of 
a valuable cow, the Boston Daily Advertiser reports 
one witness to this effect :—*‘ The testimony of this 
witness (Dr. Stoddard), was as follows :—‘I live in 
Scituate, and am sixty years of age. I am acow doc- 
tor. I have followed the business these forty years. 
I doctor sheep, hogs, and horned critters. I set broken 
bones, jints, &c. I never read no books on critters. I 
took the business up kind o’ nat’ral. I doctor in Scitu- 
ate, Hanover, Hanson, and all about. Mr. Maynard and 
Mr. Litchfield came to me about this cow. I told 
them to gjve her a pint and a half o’ castor ile, and if 
they had’nt got that, to give her apint o’ lamp ile, or 
a pound o’ hog’s lard. I went down to see her the day 
afore she died. I gave her a dose of thorough-stalk 
tea, strong. I went to see her agin on Saturday, and 
dosed her agin. I thought if I could start her idees 
up a little, and kind o’ jog natur, she might get along. 
She revived up a little, and I left her. I went down 
agin Sunday mornin’, got there about half arter ten, 
and found her dead as aherrin’. I was mightily 
struck up. We skun her, and snaked her out upon 
thesnow. I then cut her open, and examined her. 
She had what I call the overflow of the gall. I found 
a bushel basketful o’ fox-grass hay, and nothin’ else, 
in her intrils. I found a peck more in the manifold, 
all matted down and dried on. My neighbors use this 
kind o’ hay. It will do for young critters that browse, 
but I never see any living critter touch it growin’. 
Even grashoppers will run from it for life. I took 
some sperits down with me, Sunday mornin’. The 
cow having no further use for any, I took a dose my- 
self ?” 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1848, 


COMMON duoc. ee crocs 


ASHES, Pots, .....+.+0++++++e++-per 100 Ibs. $5 88 
PORTIS, ccccccccce cscecccescces cee cle 8 0o 
iin cb ncisssdde canescens 6 
BARK, Quercitron,.....sseeceseseeeseeeton, 35 00 
BEANS, White, ........00ceeesceeeees DUSH. 15 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ....2.sscccescoll. 22 
BOLT ROPE, ...--- eeeeeerseseesesesn --do. ll 
BONES, OUNG,. oscccccees eevee eeeeee DUS. 45 
BRISTL Ss, American, ee ence ceccccsccceelD, 25 
ey Sy or 15 
BRIE, «002 0000 ccnsccccccccccsesG 9 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....-+++..+-do. 12 
BEF, «oc cccccccccocccccccscc ce ccdO, 5 
BRIBATIC$o554600's00% cies cseseeee coals 20 
CHEESE, Sse 5000 00400000666 cdc aseeses elle 5 
COAL, Anthracite, ........ 20+ +++-2000 Ibs. 5 00 
CORDAGE, American, .-.+++-++04- coccoolDs 11 
COTTON oicscsccvece ce SE DOOD OCOCOCUOOEO Li. 6 
ZO0TTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 15 
FEATHERS, @eoeveeessesesses see o ere aicesenes 30 
FLAX, American, ...........- Rsicaeis ees eO: 7; 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,........bbl. 63 
Fancy, oe ccccscceccccsccccssccees dO. 6 50 
Southern, ..0- ccccccccscccvccccceedO 6 25 
Richmond City Mills,..............do. 7 44 
Buckwheat,....... errr error ren — 
Ry@,eocccecccecscceeccetevesceceedO 388 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...... seas bush. 135 
Southern...cr.ccccoseeedo. 1 25 

RYO, cccccevccccccccccsccce cece co 0GlO, 84 
Corn, Northern,......escccssseceee lO. 54 
BOWEN, 66050 0:6c0eceecececOOs 50 

Barley, .occesececccccecoccccce cece. 78 
Oats, Northern,....+eeseee cece vee edOe 48 
BOURHOID, (as 208s arsiosaceseccOs 40 

Ce iiictenbistiiatna Sal 
HAY, in hales,...cceccsccse oeecceeeee e100 lbs 60 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....- éeveswcceesctON, Sen 00 
American, water-rotted,...........do. 160 00 
American, dew-rotted,..........++-do. 140 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,.....+.ee0eeeeecee dO. 7 
LC Sa ee rr rere ree |S 5 
TDI cccciciiocsicetweccscewecieceeicsacie lOO; 2°00 
LEAD, pig,.----ccecesescccccccscccecceselO, 4 25 
Sheet and bax,...e csecceesscccccscold, 43 
MA COM, 0s 6 ocecccccsccnci cctecweelos 246 
MEO oceecsestncbsieeceseccssceeetnte. 14050 
MOLASSES, New Orleans, .... e+ eeee- gal. 25 
MUSTARD, American,.......+-sesceceeelb. 16 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,...... aicsnet ess bbl. 175 
MRE icin <iviclew's via's0e's veils se'cceisecllO 81 
MROMANET cic givs's scleeaie ss sic'sa cies e000 CQO: 70 
Turpentine,.....-seccccscccsceceeell®, 2 88 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 39 

OIL, Linseed, American, .... 2... .200 000000. 63 
CCABIOT: cescccconcossssesvsessese 0. 290 

OS SOFT E TCL Tete 80 

OUT OAIE ccs coseccecscescccesss100bbss 1/95 
PR IDI ssc socs asses sicclccseccsie italy 1260 
+ PLASTER OF PARIS,.......... eooseeton. 2 25 
Ground, in bbis., ...........0f 300 lbs. 1 12 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,.......-.-.+-bb!i. 8 25 
FrutiGiccisetcecssssceOn S225 

Smoked, ...- ..«. eo old. is 

Rounds, in pickle,..do. 5 

Pork, Mess, .....-.+- ESasiewieiecasecUe 9 75 
Prime, ...-ccoccccccccccsecceeed® 6 50 

Lard, RieaG bh bis SiS be SN BN le seo cle ween i 
Bacon sides, Smoked, .-.- .+++0+00+d0. 6 

In pickle,.... ces cceecsee cere oO. 5 

Hams, Smoked,.....-++ eee seeeee0dO. 8 
Pickled, 2-0 cccc cece cece cccce cdl. 6 
Shoulders, Smoked,.... 20+ .0e00ed0. 6 
Pickled, ..... 00 seeeccesceeee ed. 5 

RICE, ...- cecccccessesccccccccecsess 100 Ibs. 3 00 
SALT, 22.0 ccccccccccccccee cece cceccee s SACK, 1 45 
Common, ...-.-eeeeeeee coooceee DUSH. 20 
SEEDS—Clover,.......cecccscecccecccoelD. 5 
Timothy,.....-2+eeeeeceecesees bush. 1 75 
Flax, clean, .... ccc ccoccccccccceedO. 1 50 
FOUGN,..+- eee ceccccocccecceeedO 1 40 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... .Ib. 3 
Sulphate Soda, ground, ...+...+ ++++d0. 1 
SUGAR, New Orleans,....-eeecccccceee dO. 4 
SUMAC, American,.........200.e0-.ee-ton, 35 00 
TF STUN. cuciele cco r'sce siest ees secrveoseeel 9 
. tan R amr >: 2% 
WHISKEY, Aimerican,...+..ee+see+ eee gal, 22 
WOOLS, Saxony, coca reec cece eeceee seen Gath 35 
icc) See Ee RE ee 30 

Half blood...... cotesoe eecaees sexe : 
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Remarxs.—Flour and Cotton have advanced slightly since our 
last ; while Corn, Hay, and Provisions have somewhat receded. 
The market is rather inactive. 

Money continues difficult to be obtained at legal interest, except 
on first class city paper. 

The Weather is tine, but cold for the season. Considerable 
Wheat has been wiater killed the past season ; it is too early as 
y¢t, however, to speak of the prospects of this crop. 

To CoRRESPONDENTs.—Communications have been received 
from H. Cooke, E.S8,R. L. Allen, J. McKinstry, F. R. 8., Ser- 
geant Teltrue, H1. D., Solou Robinson, P., John Cooper, and J. 8. 
Peacocke. 

E. W. A., of Panama, N. Y.—The plant you inquire about, is 
what is called silk grass, or milk weed (Asclepias seriaca), and 
may be destroyed by puilirg it up by the roots. Asits root en- 
dures in the ground for several years, no advantage will be de- 
rived from cutting off the tops except in preventing others from 
growing from seeds. The other information you ask, we cannot 
conveniently answer. 

Diseases of Cattle.—F. of Fairfax, Va.—The symptoms which 
you describe of the ox you lost are not sufficiently definite for us 
to know of what disease he died. What you say is true—one 
grand deficiency in our agricultural writers, is, in not treating 
more at length on the diseases of animals. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the symptoms during the various stages of a disease, 
might so describe them that its nature might be known and a 
remedy seasonably applied. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.—The Annual Report of the Buffalo Hor- 
ticuliural Society for the year 1847 ; with the Address of L. F. 
Aiien, delivered before said Society in September last. 








3T OF ENGLISH EDITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
-_ AND HORT ICULTUAL WORKS, 
FCR SALE BY 
C. M SAXTON, 205 BROADWAY. 


Loudon’s Repton’s Landscape Gardening...--0.sse-eeseee 9.00 
af Encyclopedia of Cottage and Farm Vilias....-... 16.00 


“ of Plants @eeeee eCeeeee Ceeeee e220 886 20. 

“ “ Of Gardening. ...-eescecccccecece 10, 

s6 “ of Agriculture...... eeeeveseeesece 10.00 

“ “ of Architecture...coeccccceccceess 14.00 

ee Suburban Horticulturist .......ccccesccscceseee 5.00 

“ Hortus Britannicus COCCOE Ceeerserecesssesesses 5.00 

‘“  Aboretum Britannicum, 8 vols. plates ..0....0++++ 55.00 
Mrs, Loudon’s Amateur Gardener Cultivator.....essseeeee 2,75 
Low’s Domesticated Animals .......ccccescccsssecsesses 8.00 

bs Practical Agriculture SOeee eee esses SSeS eeseseseseee 6.50 
Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom.....-2eseeee-0 eeecscocess 7.50 
Gilpin’s Landscape Gardening...eoecesccccesecccccsceses 2,25 
Donaldson on Manure, 8vO-e.scccccecccccccessccsccseee 2.00 
Rosser’s White's Farriery...cccccccccccccccccccccccececs = 


Spooner on the Diseases of Sheep........cescccsecee coe 
Wiggins on Under Draining «..++ceeseeecccceccccccccoces 
Taylor’s Bee Keeper's Manual ....eceeccccce cececcescecs 
Rodger’s Vegetable Cultivator. ...oesccccecccccscce coves 
Lindley’s Vegetable Physiology .....+.s+ccsccceccceseses 
Steele’s Hand Book of Field Botany...... sescee seccccees 
Johnson’s Gardner’s Series, 8 vols...cee cecscccccscccccce 
Selby’s British Forest Treese.cccs scoccs cccccrccccccccces 
Newman’s British Ferns. ...-cscccccce seccccccce cocccece 
Mudie’s Domesticated Animals ...... Cecceereeseevesecvsege 
Miltun’s Practical Bee Keeper. .sc.c.cec ccc cccccscecccecs 
Mills on the Cucumber SeeeeeeeeeseeeseesseeoseeeseSeeeesece 
Hooker’s Journal of Botany, 4 vols....0-.00 seceee sesceees 
Johnson on Manures, Sv... scscccce- ccccccccccccs cos 
Lindley’s Natural Botany. oo. .cocccccccccccccsccecscccces 

© —_ Entroduction to dO. cccccccccccccccscccseccocces 
Doyle’s Practical Hasband ry ooce scccccccccccccccccccccs 
Blair’s Vetenarian ii alcicin'aaie & cls cinié Kadibe deencwmcosceace 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE 
VINES, & 
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BLACK HAMBURGH, White Muscat, of Alexandria, Royal : 


Muscadine or Golden Chasselas, Early White Sweet “Water 
Grape Vines, strong plants, raised from single eyes in pots and 
shifted, roots 2 years old, and abundance of them, stems one year 
old, 6 feet ripe wood, price $5 for six ; $9 per dozen, cash with the 
order, taken out of the pots, carefully packed, the roots with the 
balls of earth in moss, and forwarded from New York, as direct- 
ed. Also, good one-year-old plants of the above, and other for- 
eign varieties, at $6 per dozen; and superior isabella vines three 
years old, for speedy bearing, $4 for 6, and $7 per dozen, p:cked, 
&c. Also, other native varieties, and every description of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, §c., in- 
cluding the newest and clicicest varieties, for sale at moderate 
prices, at the Ancient and Real Linnean Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, late of William Prince, deceased, Flushing, L. I., near 
New York. Descriptive a. atis, on application post 
paid. INTER & CO, ee 


February, 1848. 
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Seat or Mr. J. Mavevyi, CLINTONVILLE, New JERSEY. 


COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE, 
SITUATED at Clintonville, N. J., three miles west of New- 
ark. including twenty-one acres of land, intersected by Elizabeth 
Creek. The dwelling is spacious, pw taped with every conve- 
nience attached, and is represented by the engraving above. The 
emises contain a commodious barn, stable, carriage house, fowl 
ouse, ice house (fi'led), and a large cis‘ern in the barn yard, 
with a hydrant; also, a superior apple orchard, of grafted trnit, 
@ young peach orchard just commenced bearing, and a nursery to 
replenish from. There is likewise a grapery and a large garden, 
handsomelv laid out, abounding in fruits and flowers. For a 
sketch of Clintonville, see p. 110, of the present number. Ap- 

plication may be made at the premises, or to 

FIRTH, POND & CO., 

1 Franklin Square, N. Y. 


STATIONERY, BLANK=BOOKS, AND WRITING 
PAPER 


Francis & Loutrel, No. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles—Diamond-Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying-Presses— 
Manifold Letter-Writers—superior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 
tain its jet-black color, which they scll at the very lowest prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY—Cap, Leiter, and Note-Papers, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing-Papers—-Copy-Books, 
Pocket-Book+, Card-Cases, Port-folios, Scrap- Books—-Gold-Paper, 
Tissue-Paper--Chess-men, Backgammon-Boards--Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils--Gold and Silver Pencil-Cases--Writing-Desks— 
Work Boxes--QuillsTin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
¢les kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

7 We should be pleased to have a call from those requiring 
articles in our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 

LEWIS FRANCIS, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

CYRUS H. LOUTREL, Stationers, 77 MaidenLane, N. Y. 

January 1, 1847. Sept. lyr* 
FRUIT TREES—ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 

CHERRY TREES, of the best varieties—price from 25 to 60 
cents cach. Peach Trees, a very large assortment—price 12 
cents each. Alsoa few not {noculated, raised from stones brought 
from Buenos Ayres, where the fruit is said to be of superior 
br Asta = mn 

sparagus Roots, of two or three years’ growth, very thrifty— 
price $5 per thousand. For sale ota ‘ a 
ISAAC ROOSEVELT. 
Pelham, near New Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. Y. aprit* 
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WANTED, 

A SITUATION to take full charge of a farm, by an American 
with a small family, who mgt A understands his business. 
Inquire of Stephen A. Halsey, 164 Water street, N. Y. for 

apr OLIVER DOWNING. 








AMERICAN MUTUAL Se INSURANCE COM- 


No 40 Wall Street, N. Y. 

LIFE INSURANCE upon the plan adcpted by this Company. 
is founded upon the principle of contribution in the shape of an- 
nual premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum on the 
death of the assured to the person for whose benefit the insur- 
ance is effected. 

After a thorough investigation of the different systems adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the rates of premium charged, 
this company have reduced the premium 25 per cent. payable 
in cash, annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a firm conviction that the exigencies of the Com- 
ond f will never exceed and seldom require one half of the an- 
nual premium now chaiged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a large margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among its members—preferring to 
reduce the premiums at once to un amount more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company than to adopt the 
systein of premium notes which is attended with many disadvan- 
tages. 

The leading features of this Company are— 

1. A guarantee capital of $50,000, which together with the ac- 
cumulating premiums is deemed adequate to meet every contin- 
gency. 

2. A reduction in the rates of premiums—payable annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be preferred. 

3. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may beffected by any married woman upon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, free from any 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the amount of 
their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or debtors 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A prospectus has been issued (which can be had at the office 
of the Company, or any of its agents), explanatory of the terms 
and conditions of insurance. 

TRUSTEES. 
Ambrose I. Jordan, Samuel Leeds, 
Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Peet, John W. Fitch, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, John Durrie, 
David Banks, Sherman W. Kneolas, Lewis B. Judson, 
G. S. Silliman, Henry Peck, James Panderford, 
George D. Phelps, Eli W. Blake, James E. English. 
Willis Bristol Lucius R. Finch, 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. ° 
NORRIS WILCOX, Vice President. 
CALEB MIX, Treasurer. 
BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 
AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chairman of Local Board. 
LEWIS BENTON, Actuary. 
Medical Examiners. 
WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M. D., 193 Bleecker street. 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broadway. 


Norris Wilcox, 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


(> PRICE REDUCED TO $6. _74 
THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, IN ONE VOLUME, CROWN QUARTO, 
Containing all the matter of the former editions in two vols. quarto and two vols. royal 8vo. Now 
thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and improved, 


By Professor CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 





G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Have just published a new stereotype edition of the above valuable work. 





NOTICES OF THE NEW EDITION. 


‘¢ Webster’s American Dictionary may now be 
recommended, without reserve or qualification, as 
the best extant.’’—President Olin, of the Wesleyan 
University, Dec. 1847. 

‘‘ We venture to say that there is no Diction- 
ary in the English language which combines so 
many advantages, with such economy of price, 
beauty of execution, compactness and clearness, as 
this quarto edition of Webster.”’—N. Y. Observer, 
Dec. 4, 1847. 

‘* We rejoice that the public award is strongly 
ratifying our long-cherished conviction that Noah 
Webster was decidedly the best Lexicographer who 
has treated of the English language. * * Em- 
phatically the Dictionary of our language.” —N. Y. 
Tribune, Dec. '7, 1847. 

‘¢ The cheapest, most beautiful, and most useful 
Lexicon of our language that can be obtained.’ — 
Biblical Repository, Jan. 1848. 
+** As full and faithful a representation of the 
English language, both written and spoken, as can 
be brought within the compass of a single volume 
in our day. 

‘No family can afford to do without it. Every 
scholar will have it and use it. It will circulate 
as widely as the English language is spoken.” — 
Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, Nov. 1847. 

‘*The highest standard of authority with the 
learned of Great Britain and the United States.’’— 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Dec. 1847. 

‘¢One of the mogt important contributions ever 
made to a sound American literature—the most 
complete work of the kind that any nation can boast 
of. Dr. Webster was wonderfully happy in the 
use of language. His definitions are models of 
condensation and purity. In regard to pronuncia- 
~ tion, we feel perfectly satisfied that this revision 
places that subject on a truer ground than any other 
work of the kind. The system of pronouncing 
conforms to a pure and manly taste, adapted to the 
character of the language, and is far removed from 
all affectation and mere fashion.”»—Hon. Wm. B. 
Calhoun, Dec. 1847. 

‘+ ___. Will always hold the highest rank in this 
country, and eventually, we suspect, everywhere.”’ 
—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 16, 1847. 

“There is no Dictionary but this of Webster’s 
that can be adopted as a standard, We cannot re- 
frain from expressing a hope that our brethren of 
the type—the printers and editors of newspapers, 
especially—will adopt the orthography of Dr. Web- 
ster. In this respect the printers of the present 
day have no standard. It is time they had.”— 
— Boston Courier, Dec. 30, 1847. 

‘¢ This is the complete Webster, and perhaps the 
only complete Dictionary of the English language.’’ 
—-Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 

‘¢ In its admirable definitions, its accurate philol- 
ogy, its copiousness, good sense, and completeness, it 
is fast receiving the judgment of the learned world, 
— has no equal.”—N. Y. Evangelist, Dec. 9, 

“The public approbation, with a singular unan- 





imity, has conceded to it the praise of unrivalled 
excellence in the superiority of its definitions. * * 
It ought, hereafter, never to be said, because it can 
no longer be said with truth, that Webster’s pronun- 
ciation, as exhibited in this edition, differs from that 
of the best English authorities.’’—Literary World, 
Dec. 1847. 

‘¢ Great labor has been bestowed upon it, and all 
the alterations and articles that have been added, so 
far as we have noticed them, are great improvements. 
We hope that it will obtain a wide and profitable cir- 
culation.’’—North American Review, Jan. 1848. 

‘¢ His pronunciation, as a whole, has been sanc- 
tioned, to a great extent, by the best speakers both 
in England and America. * * The satisfaction 
derived from a clear, full, and consistent definition, 
is worth any effort which it may cost, and to all 
who search for truth such definition is indispensa- 
ble. We believe that there is not, within the 
compass of English literature, a work which, in 
this respect, will meet the expectations of all who 
consult a Dictionary so entirely as this.”—New 
Englander, for January, 1848. 

‘* A perfect and most authoritative Dictionary of 
the English language as spoken and written in A. 
D. 1848.’’—Baltimore Patriot. 

‘¢The present edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
leaves nothing material in English Lexicography 
to be desired.””—N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder, Dec. 22, 
1847. 

‘‘ Recognized as standard authority throughout 
the world, where the English language is spoken.” 
—Pitisburg Gazette, Dec. 14, 1847. 

‘* Its execution is alike honorable to American 
learning and art. Its cheapness is not the least re- 
markable thing abcut it—nearly 1500 quarto pages 
for $6!”"—St. Louis Herald of Religious Liberty, 
Dec. 23, 1847. | 

‘¢ His Dictionary is firmly established as a stand- 
ard work, and enjoys a reputation unknown to any 
other work of the kind.’”’—Mass. Spy, Dec. 6, 1847. 

‘‘ We adopted Webster’s Dictionary of the English, 
Language as a standard, in preference to every 
other, from its very first appearance.’’—Boston 
Christian Register, Jan 13, 1848. 

‘¢ For nearly half a century, amidst obstacles and 
toils, disappointments and infirmities, he has nobly 
sustained his courage ; and by means of his extraor- 
dinary skill and industry in the investigation of 
languages, he will transmit his name to the latest 
posterity. It will dwell on the tongues of infants as 
soon as they have learned to lisp their earliest les- 
sons. It will be stamped on our American litera- 
ture, and be carried with it over every part of this 
mighty continent. It will be honored by 300,000,000 
of people—for that is the number which it is com- 
puted will, in some future age, occupy the wide 
space of territory stretching from the torrid to the 
arctic regions. The American Dictionary of the 
English Language is a work of profound investiga- 
tion, and does infinite honor to the philological. 
learning and general literature of his countrv ”’— 
Chancellor Kent. 
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RARE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

THE subscribers, in addition to their usual regular supplies of 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, have received from the first 
sources in England, the following New and valuable Vegetable- 
Garden Seeds, which will be found an acquisition to any collec- 
tion, and worthy of trial. 

Peas.—Waite’s Queen of Dwarfs, very dwarf, and ready for 
table May 20th ; price $1.50 per quart; (price in London 5s. per 
quart). Early Wonder Peas, dwarf and very early, fall-podded, 
$1 per quart. Fairbeard’s Early Surprise Peas, very early and 
uniform bearers, $1,50 per quart ; height 3 feet. Filack’s Victory 
Large Blue Pea, finer than Dwarf Imperials, 50 cents; height 3 
feet. Dancer’s Monastery Pea, very fine, 3 feet, 50 cents per 
quart. Cormack’s British Queen, very large shrivelled pea, supe- 
rior to the famous Knight’s Marrow, extra fine, 4 feet, $1.50 per 
quart. 

Champion of England Marrow Peas, extra fine, and ous 
bearers, 4 feet, $2 per quart ; this is the most rare pea in England. 
Banksian Marrow Pea, great bearer, 4 feet, 50 cents ee quart. 
Shilling’s Grotto Pea, 4 feet, fine, 50 cents per quart. Improved 
London Dwarf Marrow Pea, fine 373g cents per quart. 

Early Cabbages.—Superfine Early Dwarf, 25 cents per oz. 
Early Sprotiboro’, large, and very early, 25 cents per oz. alte’s 
New Early Dwarf, 50 cents per oz. Shilling’s Early Queen, 
fine, 50 cents per oz. Atkin’s Dwarf Matchless, 50 cents per oz. 
Also, Superior London Early York, 25 cents per oz. 

Broccoli.—Early Walcheren, very superior, $1 per oz. Late 
Walcheren, extra fine, $1 mw oz. New October White Cape, 
- per oz. Lake’s Superb White, 50 cents per oz. Lake's Olose- 

eaded Purple, 50 cents per oz. Field's Superb White, 30 cents 
per oz. 

Cauliflowers.—Fitch’s New Large Lake, extra fine, $1.60 per 
oz. Early and Late Walcheren, extra fine, $1 per oz. 

Miscellanevus.—Shepherd’s New Giant Pink Celery, 25 cents 
x packet. Seymour’s New Red, 25 cents per packet. Early 

rizefighter Cucumber, 25 cents per packet. Ady’s New Coss 
Lettuce, 50 cents per oz, Pink-edged Union Lettuce, 26 cents 
peroz. Myatt’s Garnishing Parsley, 25 cents peroz. — 

Also an extensive assortment of valuable Agricultwral Seeds, 
among which is Skirving’s New and Improved Ruta Baga, for 
which has been awarded several premiums, by the al Agri- 
cultural Society of England, $1.50 per Jb. Dickson's Improved 
Ruta Baga $1.25 per lb. Best Stock Mangel Wurtzel—Silesia 
Sugar Beet—Belgium White Field Carrot—Spring Tares or 
Vetches, a valuable and nutritious soiling feed for horses and 
cows. Also White Lupins, for soiling—Italian (annual) and Pa- 
cey’s Perennial Ray Grass—Sweet Vernal Grass—Herds and Blue 
Grass—Fine Mixed English Lawn Grass—-50 ewt, White Honey- 
suckle Datch Clover— Lucern or French Clover—~and clean Po- 
tato Seed, 25 cents per package—Buckthorn Seed—Maclura or 
i Orange--and Honey Locust, or Gleditschia, for Hedging— 
the last forming an impenetrable fence. Yellow Ship Locust—- 
Yellow and Scarlet Trefoil, with everything new and g » pro- 
curable in both hemispheres, whether for the Field, Garden, or 
Parterre. e 

All the above are the growth of 1847, and warranted genuine. 

Catalogues gratis on application. For new Flower Seeds 
see future advertisements. 
JAS. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John st., near Broadway, N. Y. 


April, 1848. It 


PURE BLOOD MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 


THE subscriber being about to retire from the farming busi- 
offers for sale his entire stock of Merino sheep which have 
been bred with the greatest care from the best in the coun- 





try. 

Of these, 75 are ewes, now with lamb bya back selected from 
the recent imported flock of John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, 
Conn.—25 bucks one year old last spring, from the above ewes, 
sired by the Rambonpillet buck Chancellor, and 50 lambs, the 
increase of jast year, sired by the celebrated Rambouillet buck 
Grandee, now owned by the Rev. L. C. Bingham, of this place. 
As to purity of blood, fineness and weight of fleece, and strength 
of constitution, they are excelled by no Merinos in the country. 
The buck purchased from the recent importation of Mr. Taintor 
will also be offered forsale. To those wishing to improve their 
sheep, or those wishing to start a new flock, the present offers a 
rare opportunity, as they will be sold without reserve. Commu- 
nications addressed to the subscriber will receive immediate 


attention. 
THOS. H. CANFIELD. 
Williston, Vt., Jan. 17th, 1848. m3t 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH GRASS SEEDS. 

THE Subscribers have just received from England and France 
a superior lot of fresh Grass Seeds of various kinds. — 
these are the Perrennial and Italian Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal 
Oat — —~ —— = ——_ : ite oe ng Lucerne. 
Also is: ans, Vetches, Ruta Baga 1? 

- A. B. ALLEN & CO,, 187 Water street. 

February ist, 1848. 


WATER RAMS. 
article of Water Rams for Sale. Price $15 to 








A SUPERIOR 
$18. 


A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water street, N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

PUBLISHED Monthly, by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 8, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

The subscription books of the Agriculturist will continue to be 
kept at the old office of publication, 205 Broadway, by Coartgs 
M. Saxton, of the late firm of Saxton & Miles, 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal compen- 
sation will be allowed. 


ORDERS FOR BROWN CORN. 

FARMERS wishing to obtain this superior variety of corn di- 
rectly from New Hampshire, for seed, are requested to make 
their orders soon, as we shall send for but littleon our own ac- 
count, The price, delivered at our Warehouse, in New York, 
will be $7 per barrel closely packed with ears. We have on 
hand the same variety of corn, grown last season on the Hudson 
River, $5 per barrel, the difference in the prices depending mainly 
in the expense of transportation. 

f3t A.B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water street. 








FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED between two harbors, a short distance from a 
—-= Sinithtown, on the northerly side of Long Island, 50 
miles the city of New York. It contains 160 acres, 90 of 
which are tillable, and the remainder consisting of thrifty wood- 
land, with a large quantity of locust. The See also contain 
a bearing orchard of choice grafted trees. Buildings and fenccs 
in ordinary repair. 

Terms.—$7,000, one half to be paid down, and the balance to 
remain on bond and mortgage ; or it may be exchanged for pro- 
ductive property at $8,000. yo! to A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water 
street, N. Y. or EDMUND T. SMITH, on the premises. f3t 





SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 

SUPERIOR Spring Wheat for sale at $2 per bushel. Spring 
Rye at $1.75 per bushel. Alsoa complete assortment of Field 
and Garden Seeds of all kinds principally grown, and put up ex- 
pressly for us. A. B. ALLEN & CO. 187 Waier st., N. Y. 


OSAGE ORANG EVEL Low Locust, AND BUCK= 


THE above, together with a general and complete assortment 
of Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water street, N. Y. 
February !st, 1848. 
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